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Ken Adams °47 
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Andre i ed ts Friday, October 15 

Magnus Flynn “49 3:00 p.m.- 9:00 p.m. - Registration (Mezzanine Floor, Hall Building) 

Alexander Hryshko °57 

Peter Korsos °83 7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. - Welcoming Reception (Faculty Club) 

Godwin Kruitwagen °82 Special interest groups may wish to use some of the facilities of the Club 
pia) SaeMecnki 36 for separate events. 


Ms. Joan Richardson ’64 
John Saunders °59 
Dr. Rita Shane °37 Saturday, October 16 


John A.A. Switt °57 
Ms. Marge Tarabula *77 
aa a ee 8:30 a.m. - Chancellor’s Breakfast for Class of '57 
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te (Faculty Club Dining Room) 


8:00 a.m. - 11:00 a.m. - Registration (Mezzanine Floor, Hall Building) 


Ms. Pat Menzies 


Secretary 10:00 a.m. - Children’s movie hour (Room 110, Hall Building) 


- 12:00 a.m. - Campus Tours conducted by guides, leaving the Hall Building at 10:00 


Matthew Ram °43 10:00 a.m. 
a.m. and every half-hour 


Executive Director 


12:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. - Lunch hosted by Garnet Key (Cash Bar) 
(Faculty Club Dining Room) 


6:30 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. - Cocktail Reception (Queen Elizabeth Hotel) Cash Bar 
8:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. - Dinner (Queen Elizabeth Hotel) By Ticket 
10:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. - Dancing to the music of Paul Notar 


Sunday, October 17 

11:00 a.m. - 12:00 a.m. - Ecumenical Service St. James The Apostle at St. Catherine & Bishop 

11:00 a.m.- 1:00 p.m. - Walking tour of Old Montreal | 
1:00 p.m. - Closing Luncheon at Gibby’s - By Ticket 


Note: Faculty Club facilities will be available as a rendez-vous point throughout the weekend for 
meetings and leaving messages. 


Further information may be obtained from the Alumni Office. 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Annex K, Tel. 879-5897 
Montreal, Que. H3G 1M8 








Remembering 
‘37 


By ANDRE DUMOUCHEL 


LE MODE RETRO, vous connaissez? In films it 
seems to me it started with Bonnie and Clyde, The 
Great Gatsby, then Class of 42 and, recently, Oscar 
award winning Chariots of Fire. So, | assume it is 
alright to reminisce. Of course, it tends to make 
one mildly sentimental and apt to look back on the 
good old days through rose-coloured glasses. 

For the graduating ''Class of 57" (B.Comm.], life 
on campus had been neatly encompassed within a 
familiar perimeter, with famous landmarks at 
that. Our campus extended from the central ymca 
building, on Drummond Street, all the way to the 
Stanley Tavern on the street of the same name, the 
Pam Pam Restaurant and a few other choice loca- 
tions on Sherbrooke Street such as the Berkeley 


Hotel. 
I suppose one could be led astray, but surely not 


get lost, regardless of circumstances and ex- 
travagant as they might occasionally have been. In 
those days, there was little chance of fading into 
any kind of anonymity. Some of us even managed 
to acquire an extra identity! To this day, I am not 
sure if it is André or Joe Dumouchel who survived 
to tell this story... 

In the fall of 1952, ‘something funny happened 
on the way to the Forum’’... Sir George's locker 
room, that is. When I first arrived at Sir George, I 
chose to try my skills on the university hockey 
team. (Considering the team’s record, it was sort 
of a risk-free venture—I would not have dared tar- 
nishing the basketball team's well deserved 
reputation.) No sooner did I repair to practice than 
I was nicknamed '‘Joe''. A natural for a French 
Canadian and RC! This, of course, was before we 


CONTINUED 


Joe, sorry André, Dumouchel is a Bell Canada ex- 
ecutive based in Montreal. 
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> CONTINUED 

became francophone and Quebecers, and before 
RC would spell Radio-Canada rather than Roman 
Catholic! In any event, from this moment on, | 
became known as Joe Dumouchel. To this day, 
many fellow students still know me as Joe and not 
under my real name, André. 

I survived this traumatic experience. Regardless 
of who you were, one had to have a sense of 
humour. Most of us certainly had a sense of pur- 
pose. Some—I was not one of them—were work- 
ing full time and earning a living; they were 
beneficiaries of adult education almost before the 
word, and certainly before it developed into the 
widespread phenomenon we observe today. I am 
not sure that we younger full-time students were 
fully aware at the time of the university's pioneer- 
ing role in opening up higher education to working 
adults; doubtless, the part-timers appreciated their 
good fortune, and even more so as they advanced 
in their subsequent careers. 

Without this progressive attitude at Sir George, 
permeating so many aspects of life on campus and 
which is no doubt very much alive in Concordia 
today, many would not have earned a degree. The 
university was, and I believe still is, well attuned 
to its environment. It is a remarkable asset to the 
community. 

Of course, circumstances have changed but 
Concordia is still propelled by its very special 
tradition. We can safely leave it to today's 
students to emulate, in their own way, the quality 
of campus life we developed, from a rather limited 
resource base by today's standards. 

In a way, we had much going for us. The cam- 
pus being contained in one building, it was con- 
ducive to the meeting of people and cementing of 
friendships. There were also the afternoon tea 
dances that contributed to improved relationships 
besides driving Professor Finney, our Accounting 
teacher, royally nuts. There was a great spirit on 
campus and language was no problem at that time. 
What we lacked in facilities we made up in 
cooperation and spirit. 

Every occasion for a good time was exploited. A 
hockey trip to Lennoxville for a hockey game was 
not complete without a stop in Rougemont for 
Apple Jack'’. We would travel to Rensselaer 
Polytechnical Institute in Troy, New York for a 
hockey game, leaving at five in the morning and 
returning the next day. The only sleep we would 
get was on the return trip home. 

And it was not unusual for me to be asked if | 
was related to one André Dumouchel and I was 
expected to answer ‘'Yes he is my twin brother!"’ 
The normal reaction was ‘Don't tell me there is 
more than one of you!"’ 

When I graduated, there were two diplomas, 
one in the name of André and one in the name of 
Joe. Both are proud alumni. © 


There will be a 25th Reunion this October for the 
Class of '57. Details will be announced here and in 
the media. 
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Grades and 
the Game 


TEACHING IS A BALL. It probably doesn't seem that 
way at the other end. Certainly, it didn't seem that 
way when I was a student — probably because I 
was such a bad one. The high point of my 
academic career was being kept in after school 
every day for a full year when I was in grade five. 
I hated school: I hated teachers (who returned the 
sentiment in spades}; and I still loathe sitting and 
listening to someone lecture. Yet, here I am, a 
teacher, and loving every minute of it. Well, 
almost every minute — all but those terrible 
minutes when I must tell students their grades. 
There is surely no task more distasteful, more 
destructive of learning than dividing a class by 
categories from the intellectual ecstasy of A to the 
desolation of F. 

It's like sorting cattle, isn't it? This one for beef; 
this one for dog food; and this one, lucky devil, for 
stud. Students don't look for comments on their 
papers to see what they can learn. They just look 
for the grade, the letter at the bottom that brands 


Graeme Decarie aed BA '60) teaches Canadian 


history and is a regular contributor. 
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them as Homo sapiens or dolts. It has always been 
a degrading, distasteful process for this dolt. 

Male students take it the hardest. The best one 
can hope for in giving them a grade is a disbeliev- 
ing stare followed by an expression of dismay and 
a silent but reproachful departure. That's the best; 
but usually it's more spectacular. There may, for 
example, be a certain amount of oblique repartee 
such as, ‘You shafted me.'’ There may even be 
threats such as, ''I'll register for every course you 
teach.’ More poignant is the showing of a worn 
picture of a sweet old lady, ''My dying grand- 
mother. Her last wish is to see me get a passing 
grade.’ Such pictures can be purchased through 
the same underground that sells term papers. 
Curiously, no one has ever thought to offer money 
though, Lord knows, I can be bought. 

Women students are quite different. They ac- 
cept any grade with a placid sort of fatalism. Only 
once in my ten years at Concordia has a female 
student reacted to her grade with muttered threats 
and black warnings. Studies throughout North 
America reflect this sex difference. Though 
women are generally superior to men as 
undergraduates, they underrate themselves. Men 
overrate themselves. So it is that men feel slighted 
at grades that women accept. No doubt, 
psychologists know the reason for this — or can 
pretend they do which, in the academic world, 
comes to the same thing. 

Look. With the exception of a very few nasties, 
no teacher likes to give grades. Most teachers 
realize that grades are interpreted, absurdly 
overinterpreted, as something they are not. They 
are assuredly not indications that the recipients of 
high grades are successful human beings. If they 
were, then all the straight A's, M.A.'s and Ph.D.'s 
who teach in universities would be warm, 
wonderful, enchanting people. Five minutes with 
any of us should be enough to show how silly that 
notion is. 

Nor do they indicate your chances of being a 
congenial mate, a good parent, or a successful 
worker. They don't even suggest your capacity for 
rational thought. For proof of that, sit through a 
committee meeting some day with an assortment 
of Ph.D.'s — a more tedious, obtuse menagerie 
you will never encounter. 

Look. Grades tell you how well you are doing in 
an elaborate intellectual game, a game whose 
rules vary from department to department and, to 
a degree, from teacher to teacher. There is 
something to learn from these rules. There is also 
something to learn from watching bees flit from 
blossom to blossom doing whatever filthy things 
bees do on blossoms. But there is no point to per- 
ching on a blossom yourself — unless, of course, 
you feel an urge to flutter your little wings to rags 
in the search for a season's perfection. It would be 
better, far better, to forsake the A, settle for a C, 
and end up as an inferior bee but a better person. 

Look. We don't like giving grades. You never 
liked getting them. Let's treat them like bowling 
scores. Who cares who wins? Let's enjoy the 
same. © 
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stonefly; and next, magnified five thousand times is an antenna of a stonefly’s antenna. 


Stonefly Up Close 


THEY'RE LOOKING AT 4 WorRLD THAT'S larger than life on Loyola 
campus these days. Biologists there are looking at insect life 
magnified more than 60,000 times. And it's all thanks to a $102,510 
National Science and Engineering Research Council grant which 
enabled the Biology department to buy a new scanning electron 
microscope (S.E.M.}. 

Professors Narinder Kapoor, Paul Albert and Dan McLaughlin say 
they need the S.E.M. because it provides spectacular three- 
dimensional close-ups of specimens. {Another aspect of the 
microscope they find useful is that is has an automatic focusing 
mechanism that saves valuable time.) ''The microscope allows us to 
look at the surface structure, the topography of various tissues and 
organs of, say, an insect or a frog,'’ explains Kapoor. ‘'We can also 
look at the distribution of enzymes and antigens (foreign bodies) on 
the surface of cells and tissues."’ 

Insects, says Kapoor, are important for what they tell us about our 
environment. The professor cites his own work on the stonefly (so 
called because it lives under rocks in shallow water). It is important, 
research has discovered, because it is particularly sensitive to 


Left to right: profs. Albert, McLaughlin and Kapoor 





pollutants and apparently leaves the scene at the first sign of 
intruding toxins. Professor Kapoor is now trying to find out which 
part of the stonefly picks up this information. ''We find insects 
particularly interesting because they are present in almost every 
habitat. You find them on land, in fresh water, in salt water and, of 
course, in the air." 

The arrival of the microscope saved the biologists from long 
distance commutes to centres where the equipment was available to 
them. Kapoor used to journey to the University of Waterloo on 
occasions when he couldn't use the facility at Université de Montréal 
McLaughlin went east, to the University of New Brunswick. 

The new microscope looks more like a submarine periscope than 
anything else. A high powered electron beam passes through a 
vacuum column housing a complex series of lenses. The beam is 
trained on the inert specimen under examination. ''A live tissue 
would be destroyed by the intensity of the electron beam,"’ says 
Albert, an expert on the forest-killing spruce budworm. ''After drying 
specimens in a critical point dryer, we then coat them with a thin 
coating of 14 carat gold. (Tissue in its natural state would shrink in 
the process, explains Albert.| 

The gold plating allows the surface to reflect the beam onto a 
receptor which translates the beam into black and white TV pictures 
and Polaroid snapshots. ''The split screen,’ says Kapoor, ‘allows us 
to focus at one magnification on the specimen we are examining and 
then retain that image and focus at a greater magnification on a detail 
of the original picture.’ 

The biologists had banked on hiring a technician to run the 
machine but funds aren't available. For the moment, one of the group 
has to be on hand in the event an outsider wants to use the machine. 
Geologists, among others, would like a chance to use the microscope. 

It took over a year to secure the microscope — from grant 
application to delivery of equipment — but that's a comparatively 
short time, says Albert. Sometimes these things can take forever: 
We discovered that when we applied for another piece of equipment 
a few months later. We were turned down.’ But Albert remains an 
optimist: ‘We'll just apply again next year."’ 

Once the microscope grant money came through last June, the job 
of choosing just the right model was underway. ‘The problem was to 


-find the right microscope at just the right price which was more 


difficult than you might think,’’ explains Kapoor, who did the lion's 
share of the browsing. Altogether, the biologists looked at models 
from Canada, the U.S., Germany, Holland and Japan. 

Hitachi came up with a deal Concordia couldn't turn down. Neither 
could the University of Toronto and York University, as it happens, 
making it a bumper year for the Japanese firm. © 
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Happy Days Are Here Again 


THEY LOOK LIKE happy-go-lucky candidates for a 
recasting of Happy Days. But former Loyola 
students Billy Doherty, 26, and Mike Mackell, 29, 
are all business when it comes to a subject close to 
almost everyone's heart in the summertime. 

Ice cream. Doherty and Mackell are proprietors 
of a two-location west-end Montreal ice cream em- 
pire. Only three winters ago, it was an idle dream 
as they tabulated their combined worth—in the 
hundreds, not thousands of dollars—in the Loyola 
Campus Center cafeteria in the winter of '79. 

Pulling it off took a full year. In the first place, 
there was no money. That problem was solved in 
January, 1980 by Mackell—with the benign and 
unknowing help of a financial aid program—when 
he was able to report to his partner, ‘Well, we 
have capital now. I've just received a $1900 
bursary.’ 

With the help of another Loyola student who ac- 
tually had a job, the infant corporation, now styled 
MacDoherty's after the partners’ last names, was 
able to sign a lease for a storefront on Sherbrooke 
Street just three blocks east of Loyola. 


Then the fun started. '‘We didn't know 
anything,’ says Doherty now. ''We didn't even 


know enough to be worried. Our first purchase 
was the Reader's Digest Home Workshop Guide.’ 
Lurching from crisis to crisis and aided by an 11th- 
hour bank loan co-signed by Mackell's mother, 
MacDoherty's was able to stage an opening party 
for ‘half the student population of Loyola’’ on 
April Fool's Day, 1980. 

But ice cream perfection wasn't immediate. 
We started out using just one supplier, who we 
later learned was the worst in town,"’ recalls 
Mackell with a shudder. ''We thought—you 
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know—buy the ice cream, sell the ice cream, 
count the money... instant gooey glory." 

Now, the partners are quick to add, they use 
four different suppliers, as well as carrying eight 
different kinds of luncheon sandwiches to go 
along with the traditional cones, shakes, sundaes, 
floats and banana splits. 

Today, the house offers 30 flavours and more 
are added to the menu all the time. Pamela Mur- 
phy, a 16-year-old regular, says, ''At Swenson’s {a 


$2.95 Special 


If you want to impress your date and 
treat her or him to the most 
_ phantasmagoric ice cream dish 
MacDoherty's has to offer, here's Mike 
Mackell’s suggestion. 
Note: The ice cream flavors mentioned 
are suggestions only — you can choose 


from.any of MacDoherty's 38 flavors. 

Three scoops of ice cream — heavenly — 
hash, chocolate mint chip, mocha almond 
fudge. | 

Topped with: hot fudge, fresh 
pineapple, fresh strawberries, hot 
caramel, sliced bananas, real whipped 
cream, either walnuts, toasted coconut or 
peanuts and MacDoherty’s ''famous’’ 
chocolate sprinkles. 
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popular downtown Montreal ice cream parlor) 
you pay a dollar more for a big shake and there 
isn't aS much ice cream in it."’ 

The partners aren't stingy about decor, either. 
No cracked-linoleum floored, hole-in-the-wall 
operation for them. Both their locations (they 
opened their second one on nearby Cote St-Luc 
Road last summer) look more like cozy neighbour- 
hood bars than typical ice cream parlors. The wall 
panelling and counters are of stained knotty pine, 
and there are café-style tables with wrought-iron 
chairs mingled with, of all things, church pews. 
The Sherbrooke Street location offers an outdoor 
terrace. 

Now at the beginning of their third year of 
operation, the proprietors of MacDoherty’'s are ex- 
perienced and systematized to the point where 
they don't feel pressured or hurried as they did 
during the first two worrisome years. Instead they 
are thinking cautiously about further expansion. 

"We have been approached by both individuals 
and companies about franchising,’ says Mackell, 
“but now we can afford to wait and plan for it.’ 
And afford it they can. While they are coy about 
revealing dollar figures, the partners say their pro- 
jected revenues for this year are three times what 
they were in 1980. Their bank manager almost 
smiles when they walk in the door. 

The pressures of young mogulhood haven't dim- 
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med their decade-long friendship. ''We're still the 


odd couple we always were,'' explains Mackell. 
I'm a business major but I can't add, so Billy does 
the books." Billy, an exercise science major, 
played varsity hockey for the Concordia Stingers 
for three seasons while at the same time coaching 
the women's varsity hockey team so well that 
they've only posted one loss during the past two 
years. ‘'I'm the dreamer and Billy's the steady 
thinker and worker,’' says Mackell, the son of 
former Boston Bruins ace Fleming Mackell. © 


Chancellor Installed, 11 Honoured this Spring 


W. EARLE MCLAUGHLIN will be installed as Con- 
cordia's second chancellor at the first of four con- 
vocation sessions running on different dates from 
June 9th through the 17th. Eleven honorary 
degrees will be conferred at spring convocation 
exercises, several of them to individuals with long 
ties to the institution. 


John Hannan, a judge of the Superior Court of 
Montreal, and a former member of the Univer- 
sity's Board of Governors, will be among those 
honoured. Robert Marchessault, a Loyola alum- 
nus instrumental in helping in the Sir George 
Williams-Loyola merger process, will also receive 
an honorary degree. Dr. Marchessault, was chair- 
man of Chemistry at Université de Montréal 
before joining Xerox where he is now vice- 
president, research. 


Jack Bordan, Concordia's former vice rector 
academic and Sir George Williams’ first dean of 
engineering, will also receive a degree. Former 
board of governors chairman Alec Duff and the 
University's first chancellor, Harry Hemens, will 
be honoured too. 


The University will award an honorary de- 
gree to Arthur Pascal, vice-president of the well 
known hardware firm. Mr. Pascal, a former 
member of the University’s board of gover- 
nors, has served as chairman of the Combined 
Jewish Appeal and is currently president of the 
Jewish General Hospital. 


Sir George Williams University Alumnus Myer 
Horowitz, now the president of the University of 
Alberta, will also receive a degree. Dr. Horowitz 
was a former chairman of the Department of Stu- 
dent Teaching at McGill University. 

Another academic the University will honour is 
Douglas T. Wright, president of the University of 
Waterloo, also that university's first dean of 
engineering. Dr. Wright was a former chairman of 
the Committee on University Affairs for Ontario 
and a former deputy minister of culture and 
recreation for the government of Ontario. 

Arthur Gosselin will be honoured for is work 
with the blind. The former Bell Canada veteran 
has translated a huge volume of material into 
Braille. Mr. Gosselin is one of the country’s best 
known and accomplished Braillists, as profes- 
sionals in the field are known. etimiates of his 
output range to 86,000 pages. 

Two individuals will be honoured for their work 
in the arts. Sam Tata will be cited for outstanding 
achievement in photography. Douglas 
Tushingham will be awarded an honorary degree 
in recognition of his service to the field of ar- 
chaeology. Dr. Tushingham is a former chief ar- 
chaeologist of Toronto's Royal Ontario Museum 
and a former member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto where he taught in the Department 
of Near Eastern Studies. © 


Tata 


Gosselin 


Wright 


Volunteers Please - 


CONCORDIA'S NATIONAL CapiTAL Campaign 
Organization will need the services of a 
large number of volunteers throughout the 
country in order to help the University 
reach its $25,000,000 objective. 

In addition to canvassers, this large-scale 
funding program — so vital to Concordia's 
future — will require volunteer assistance 
ina variety of areas, particularly during the 


coming 12-month period. Most of the 


work, including list research, secretarial 
and clerical assignments, will be under- 
taken at the campaign headquarters in the 


_ University’s Development Office: but. 


some may also be done in volunteers’ 


Horowitz 








homes. There will, in fact, be a role for eve- 


ryone willing to help. 

As previously announced, the campaign 
is headed by Mr. William Stinson, presi- 
dent and chief operating officer, Canadian 


Pacific Limited (national chairman] and 


Mr. A. Jean de Grandpré, chairman and 
chief executive officer, Bell Canada 
(honorary campaign chairman). 

If you. or members of your family are 
willing to assist the University during the 


_ campaign, please write to: 


The Capital Campaign Manager, 
clo The Development Office, 
Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 


_ or telephone ey 879. 2874 
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Magnus Flynn was the Georgian Spirit 


By JOHN ERICKSON 


MaG FLYNN BRACED HIMSELF against the elevator 
door and helped a young woman push her baby 
carriage inside. On the way down from the 
seventh floor in the Hall Building, he conversed 
with the occupant of the carriage. ‘'Gaa,'’ said the 
infant, when the elevator stopped at the ground 
floor. 

Take good care of him,'’ Mag said to the young 
mother. ''We're going to need him around here in 
a few years.'’ She smiled, pushing the carriage 
down the hall as Mag and the baby exchanged 
farewells. 

Mag Flynn represents much that is good about 
this university. For 20 years he was dean of 
students at Sir George, before taking early retire- 
ment in December, 1981. Flynn, like an updated 
Humphrey Bogart, does his thinking between long 
hauls on a cigarette, a DuMaurier Light his only 
concession to the 1980s. He still swears and he 
still drinks and he still tells stories with morals in 
them. Only rarely does he tell you something that 
isn't a veiled piece of advice. 

He's over 60 now but his hair is still mostly dark 
and he seems mostly trim. He prefixes most of 
what he has to say with ''I'm retired now and it's 
none of my business...’ and once the qualification 
is laid down in the record, he releases a whole 
dossier's worth of fact and opinion. Some of the 
things he talks about are frightening, some things 
merely depressing, like speculations on which 
criminal elements are vying for control of drug 
distribution. He is always interesting. 

He is a rumpled raincoat compared to the 
studied prep school cutouts that number more and 
more in the university bureaucracy today. While a 
younger generation takes its cue from the fashion 
pages of Esquire and GQ, there's. something about 
Mag that tells you his wardrobe preferences are 
shaped by the basement specials announced along 
St. Catherine Street. Utility, rather than Fancy, 
grade. 

He's a legend around Montreal," said a man 
who years ago approached Flynn to intercede on 


behalf of a friend, a foreign student who was 
threatened with expulsion from school and the 
country. ''I sat down with Mag and explained the 
situation and a week later it was all straightened 
out.” 

Ashton Lewis, now head of Third World studies 
at Dawson College, recalls: ''When I was a student 
at Sir George I was on council and active in stu- 
dent affairs. I got to know Mag and after 
graduating, he asked if I'd like to work for him asa 
financial aid officer. I accepted, of course, and 
worked with him two years, around 1970. 

He always had time for the students. He was 
especially good with foreign students. One student 
from the Caribbean was having some serious emo- 
tional problems. Mag looked after him and saw to 
it that he received immediate treatment. After 
treatment he returned to Sir George and 
graduated. Today, he's back home, married with 
kids, and doing fine."’ 

Mike Warren, president of Canada Post Cor- 
poration, played basketball for Mag Flynn in the 
late 50s. He has this to say about his former varsi- 
ty coach: ''We played in three different leagues at 
the same time, and were winners in each of them. 
Mag was instrumental in this because he knew 
how to get good performances from players with 
only average ability. 

In his unique way, he welded the team 
together. He seemed to let natural leadership take 
its course and we always had great team spirit. 

Mag was one of the great things about Sir 
George — he was part of its chemistry. He had a 
personal interest in people, not just a professional 
interest. He got a real kick out of seeing people 
grow and develop. It wouldn't have been Sir 
George without him." 

Brian McDowell, a BFA grad who organized art- 
work for a Sir George history project several years 
ago, remembers a photosession with Mag in the 
Norris Hall gym. The object was to photograph 
Mag shooting a few baskets, though it was almost 
20 years past his coaching heyday. ''He sank 
baskets from all over the court,'’ says McDowell. 

CONTINUED » 
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AG WAS ONE OF THE GREAT THINGS ABOUT 
SIR GEORGE — HE WAS PART OF ITS CHEMISTRY. HE 
HAD A PERSONAL INTEREST IN PEOPLE, NOT JUST A 
PROFESSIONAL INTEREST. HE GOT A REAL KICK OUT 

OF SEEING PEOPLE GROW AND DEVELOP. IT 
WOULDN'T HAVE BEEN SIR GEORGE WITHOUT HIM.” 
— MICHAEL WARREN 
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Or take the Computer Crisis in 1969. Students 
participating in the upheaval were expelled, but 
were later eligible for readmission. It fell to Mag 
Flynn to process their applications and interview 
them — all but one were readmitted, of those who 
applied. 

Two years later, Mag and wife-to-be Joan 
Richardson were out for a Sunday stroll at Terre 
des Hommes. Thirst dictated they stop for a drink 
at one of the Caribbean pavilions. 

Mag thought he recognized a waiter. ‘Isn't that 
whatshisname?”’ he asked Joan. 


No, it can't be," she replied. ''He's too fat. And: 


besides, I thought whatshisname had gone back 
home after being expelled.” 

But Mag was unconvinced and called the waiter 
over. ‘Hey, waiter, bring us two of those 
Yellowbirds and make 'em good."' On bringing the 
drinks, the waiter recognized Mag immediately. 
He sat down and his story unfolded. 

He wanted to go back to the Caribbean to finish 
his degree, the waiter began to explain, but could 
not get any references and was having trouble ob- 
taining his academic record. The fact that he was 
one of the original seven complainants of the com- 
puter crisis made things all the more difficult. 

Why didn't you come to me right away?'’ Mag 
demanded. 

| didn't think you'd want anything to do with 
me,'' came his answer. 

Well, he didn't know Mag Flynn. Mag left the 
bar many Yellowbirds later, promising the expell- 
ed student he would take charge of his problem. 
Today that computer-wrecker is a doctor back in 
the Caribbean. 


Magnus Flynn landed in Montreal when he was 
six months old. He was born in Scotland, son of a 
professional soccer player who decided to 
emigrate to Canada. He grew up in Pointe St. 
Charles and downtown Montreal where he attend- 
ed High School of Montreal. He dropped out in 
Grade 10 to join the army reserves, when war 
loomed. 

When war broke out he was still under age so he 
waited it out, training with the Victoria Rifles on 
the west coast. To be a commissioned officer High 
School Leaving was required; a certificate was ob- 
tained for him at some high school in Vancouver. 
To this day, Mag can't remember the name of his 
high school alma mater. 

Soon he found himself in the thick of the action, 
on loan to the British Army, where he rose to Pla- 
toon Commander. At one point he was the 
youngest sergeant on our side of the war. Wound- 
ed once, he made his recovery and returned forth- 
with to the front. 

It almost cost him his life. An exploding bomb 
left him unconscious for seven days, his body cut 
and dented in 84 places by shrapnel. Only his left 
arm escaped unscathed. To this day, he is stopped 
at airports when the remaining embedded 
shrapnel triggers metal detectors. 
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“T ALWAYS RECALL 
Dr. HALL SAID TO 
_ SEE THE STUDENT RIGHT | 
NOW. IF YOU WAITIT | 
WILL BE TOO LATE." 

Homeside again, doctors said he would walk on- 
ly with the help of a cane for the rest of his life but 
the summer of his return he walked, then ran 
miles every day. That fall he played intercollegiate 
basketball for Sir George, where he had enrolled 
through the Veterans’ Aid Bill. 

While in the army, he became quite a boxer. As 
a welterweight, he was 10-0 in Canada, then he 
took his fists overseas and KOed the British Army 
champion in his class. He had offers to turn pro 
but he turned them down after a particularly 
punishing bout left him dazed for hours. He won 
the fight, but says he only came back to his senses 
hours later sitting in a restaurant. 

His association with the YMCA started early. 
From age ten on, he found himself spending much 
of his time at the downtown branch, often under 
the guidance of Harold Potter, who was then on a 
working fellowship with the Y. He participated in 
everything from basketball and hockey, to boxing 
and horseshoes. Today he applauds the work peo- 
ple do with underprivileged kids, such as those in 
Little Burgundy. ‘We have to make our contribu- 
tion to youth when they need it most,"’ he says. 

As a Georgian, he was a varsity ballplayer for 
four years, president of the Veterans’ Society, and 
president of Students’ Council. He was encourag- 
ed to enroll at Sir George by Douglass Burns 
Clarke, whom he met at the Y. 

He graduated in 1949 with a B. Comm. For three 


years he was manager of Burton's Bookstore, 
while coaching the varsity basketball team for $35 
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a month. His record over 11 years of coaching 
stands at 147-27, making him the most successful 
coach in our history. 

In 1952 he became Director of Athletics, and 
stayed on as coach. Friendships from his basket- 
ball days have stayed strong through the years. 
Michael Warren, head of the Canadian Postal Ser- 
vice, played ball for Mag. 

‘The last time I was in Toronto was when Mike 
was still running the Toronto transit commis- 
sion,’ Mag recalls. ''I picked up the phone and 
gave him a call. Get down here for a drink, I told 
him. Mike said he had a really important meeting 
to go to, but he came. Matter of fact he still owes 


me two drinks." 
He recalls others who have gone on to success. 


People like Don Hurley, Dick Thompson and Dick 
MacKay are all company presidents now. Al 
Mikalachki is Dean of the University of 
Western Ontario Business School. Richard 
Frietag, now at Lakehead University, is an expert 
on insects. Jerome Beamish is a member of a 
Quebec-California cultural exchange committee; 
he used to borrow Mag's office to study in, late at 


“night. 


In 1958 he became assistant dean of students. 
Four years later, he was appointed Dean of 
Students, a post he held for 20 years. A side- 
venture was the creation of a university golf team. 
Typically, it became an intercollegiate 
powerhouse. 

Mag became a Justice of the Peace. ''Students 
who were divorced needed a legal declaration that 
they were receiving no support from their ex- 
mate, in order to qualify for grants and loans,"' he 
explained. ‘Well, they had to do it through a 
lawyer or aJustice of the Peace and it cost quite a 
bit — and it seemed so unnecessary. So I went out 
and got my papers and wrote the declarations for 
free. I must have done thousands."' 

The office of Dean of Students is crucial to the 
smooth running of a university. The variety of 
students’ problems is near-infinite, but Mag has 
seen them all — poverty, sickness, pregnancy, jail, 
transcripts, references, immigration, grades, per- 
sonality problems. 

It should be called Dean for Students," he 
muses. ''l always recall what Dr. Hall said to me 
when I was starting out. He said, see the student 
right now. If you wait, it will be too late." 

He never believed in rigid schedules but he 
found time for everyone. ‘Contact with faculty 
was important. By knowing the teachers, I could 
just pick up the phone and call them if one of their 
students had a problem. I'd say overall, that facul- 
ty was co-operative 99 percent of the time." 

Even in retirement he is active within the 
university. People still come to him, even though 
officially he is no longer there. ''Just last week one 
of our '81 grads stopped me in the hall and said he 
still hadn't found a job,"' he said. ''Well, I made a 
few phone calls and the next time I saw him, he 
had something. I'll go to bat for people who 
deserve it."’ 

And so he will.© 
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Concordia's debaters are razor sharp. 


By GINNY MCCORMICK 


RECENTLY, THOUSANDS OF HIGH SCHOOL students 
marched through Montreal to oppose the educa- 
tion ministry's introduction of higher pass grades 
and compulsory language and maths courses. As 
attempts to upgrade high schoolers’ skills draw 
howls of protest, universities find they must pro- 
vide remedial courses in reading, writing and 
speaking. And school boards have added similar 
courses to their evening offerings to combat il- 
literacy among the adult population. 

It is cheering and somewhat surprising, then, to 
discover a group of students who approach verbal 
skills with a zeal generally associated with the 
playing field. They're the Concordia debating 
society, and talking to some of them reveals skills 
that would do a remedial instructor proud. 

They grasp a question first time round. Their 
answers come back articulate, concise, but rarely 
mechanical: they have a sense of flair. Such are 
the demands of intercollegiate parliamentary-style 
debating. To win, the debater must present a 
foolproof argument on a topic he may have been 
handed only minutes in advance, and from a view- 
point he may not share. In a typical tournament 
each team must speak for both government and 
opposition on the same resolution. It's not enough 
to demolish the opponent's case with facts, the 
winner must sway an audience with his style. All 


Kirkpatrick, Moser and Patrick 


within a strict time limit, generally eight or 11 
minutes. 

In some ways Concordia debaters behave more 
like athletes than the elite drawing-room set one 
associates with debate. A paid coach and two 
assistants put members through their paces in 
weekly practice sessions. They compete, two to a 
team, in some 15 tournaments across Canada, in 
the U.S. and occasionally abroad in the course of a 
school year as well as in ''pub rounds'’ — a less 
formal type of debate usually involving both 
public and pub — at Reggie's, the Sir George cam- 
pus bar. Coach Peter Kirkpatrick likes to think of 
the high school/private school tournaments the 
sroup sponsors as the beginnings of a ‘'farm 
system’. He wants to see students applying to 
Concordia for its debating much the way they 
might to Notre Dame for football. 

Club president Patricia Moser says of the com- 
petitive aspect of debating, ‘'It's a mind game, like 
chess, that offers the chance to demonstrate 
superior ability to outwit, out-debate people.” She 
adds that for people like her (''I was never good at 
sports''| debating offers a competitive experience 
they might otherwise miss. “If you enjoy doing 
it,’ says Moser, ''you want to keep doing it all the 
time.’ 

But there's more to debating than the thrill of 
one-upmanship. Some students approach it as a 
kind of Dale Carnegie exercise; others as an outlet 





for their dramatic instincts. ‘'In general, two types 
of people show up,’ says Kirkpatrick. ‘Someone 
who's shy or afraid of public speaking and wants 
to do something about it; or the class clown. We 
try to keep them apart at first,"’ he explains, since 
the one needs to build confidence and the other 
may have to have some of it knocked down to size. 
But smart-aleck or shrinking violet, Kirkpatrick's 
prescription is basically this: get them into real 
debate as quickly as possible. Ultimately represen- 
tatives of the two types may be partners in the 
perfect team, since Canadian debating teams are 
judged almost equally by their content and style. 
Once loosened up, the shy person generally has 
substantial things to say, according to the coach. 

Allan Patrick, one of the group's all-time stars 
and now assistant coach, says the oratorical tradi- 
tions of his native Scotland helped in making 
debating a natural attraction for him. ''I used to 
enjoy getting into arguments in philosophy classes 
and someone suggested the debating club to me." 
Style is Patrick's strength and at first he looked 
forward to debating as a platform for his crusades 
against social injustice. 

But his first public debate was a withering ex- 
perience. ‘It was at a tournament at McGill, in 
front of an audience of 40, opposing the McGill 
team, one of whom was a living legend."’ Patrick 
recalls he was going strong for a few minutes, then 
deteriorated into a stuttering fool. He was 
demolished. But after that, he never had trouble 
again. ''It's taught me a lot: to use logic, that it's 
not enough to shout and scream. It gives you con- 
fidence in courses. "' 

In Patrick's case, it seems to have inspired 
others’ confidence in him as well. Last year, in 
response to a request from the Royal Montreal 
Regiment for a recommendation of someone to 
write their history the history department named 
Allan Patrick. Now his manuscript of about 200 
pages is nearing completion, after which he plans 
to finish his Concordia MA. 

Patricia Moser, an MBA student, says that 
debating looks good on a resumé, particularly for 
managerial jobs requiring good communication 
skills. ''Debating teaches you how to think logical- 
ly and quickly on your feet. One often finds 
oneself debating for something that one is against: 
it teaches you to see the other side of the coin." 
Patricia Moser only debated for the first time last 


October, and five months later she and teammate 
Nick Parisi won the tournament at Colgate 
University. 

But Peter Kirkpatrick feels there are qualifica- 
tions to debating’s benefits. ‘'Middle-range 
debaters gain the most'’ from the organization — 
“it's a place they can go to gain confidence. It 
helps academically, especially with writing, 
though I don't think it helps creative writing (his 
field) because you become more interested in 
persuasion. 

The best debaters,'’ he goes on, ‘‘lose.'' Lose? 
"Yes, lose, because people who know they're 
debaters don't take them seriously. I have a pro- 
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fessor who's always saying to me, 'Do you really 
mean that, or are you just being a debater'?"’ 
Patricia Moser agrees this can be a hazard, but 
she's convinced, ''the benefits far outweigh this 
factor. At least when you do have an argument 
you really believe in, you'll know how to argue 
he 

(Kirkpatrick unwittingly proves her point when 
our interview is interrupted by a knock at his 
door. It's a religious proselytizer. Earnestly, polite- 
ly (truthfully, he later tells me) and in about two 
seconds flat he tells her he once entertained her 
brand of fundamentalism. Actually studied for a 
time with one of her number. ‘But in the end it re- 
quired a leap of faith that I just can't make," he 
says. Speechless, she leaves. 

Kirkpatrick wants most to build up the group's 
contingent of world-class debaters. They're ‘'tired 
of living in the shadow of McGill’, as Moser puts 
it — not amused when at tournaments outside 
Canada people assume they're from McGill when 
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they tell them they're from Montreal. ''No team in 
North America has equalled them," says 
Kirkpatrick of CU's all-time crack team, Bonnie 
Honig and Allan Patrick. They set a North 
American record in 1980 with 5 consecutive tour- 
nament wins, capped with a 2-week tour of Bri- 
tain. Last season, 20 different Concordia debaters 
won tournament prizes, including 11 public 
speaking awards. Out of 11 tournament semi- 
finals, Concordia teams went into seven finals and 
won Six. 

This summer they expect to get some mileage 
out of the fact that Nick Parisi was asked to join a 
Canadian group invited to coach American 
debaters on the parliamentary debating method. 
(U.S. debaters come from a tradition of '‘on-topic"’ 
debating where style is theoretically irrelevant 
and participants enter a debate laden with 
laboriously researched stacks of index cards. In 
current standard practice U.S. judges give 80 per- 
cent to content, 20 percent to style, putting 
American students at a distinct disadvantage in an 
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PETER KIRKPATRICK SAYS HE'S ONE OF ONLY two or three debating coaches in the country. Apart 
from teaching, he feels a coach can act as a deterrent to elitism. ''We're up against an old boy 
network — the Southern Ontario Mafia,’ he says, referring to the University of Toronto, 
Queen's and McGill. ''We call them the dinosaurs because a lot of their teams are graduate 
students with up to six or seven years’ experience.’ 

Up till now, Concordia debaters have been pretty exclusively undergraduates, with veterans 
like Kirkpatrick and Allan Patrick voluntarily stepping aside in deference to fresh blood. This 
may change in the years ahead, since grad student president Pat Moser says one of her goals 


is to involve more graduate students. 


Coachless debating clubs tend to send only their best teams to tournaments, says 
Kirkpatrick, so novices are a long time gaining experience. At Concordia, meetings are open to 
all and every comer debates at every meeting. Elsewhere, according to Kirkpatrick, the novice 
debates only once in four meetings. ''We've had McGill debaters come to our meetings,’’ he 


says with more than a touch of satisfaction. 


His approach to tournaments is similar. ''We sent teams from three levels — beginners, 
intermediate and advanced — to every one.'’ There's no doubt in his mind where Concordia 
ranks: ‘If you took away graduate students, we'd be number one in Canada. Our record 
across the club membership is the best in North America." 

Traditionally, debating has been a preserve of arts students — would-be politicians, lawyers, 
philosophers. Perhaps because of the coach's democratic approach, debating at Concordia 
attracts engineers, science students and a growing preponderance of commerce students as 


well, 
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international circuit dominated by parliamentary 
debate.| 

All manner of tricks of the trade are dispensed at 
coaching sessions. In skills of analysis, logic and 
organization Kirkpatrick is assisted by former 
champ Bonnie Honig, who went from Concordia 
to Cambridge and will begin Ph.D. studies at 
Johns Hopkins this year. Allan Patrick specializes 
in style, which involves considerably more than 
good grammar and a clear voice. Debaters learn 
about body language |''Hands upwards signifies 
giving; hands downwards, manipulating,’ Patrick 
informs me} and timing — when to tell a joke, how 
to warm up a hostile audience. Patrick points out 
that chances are good the audience will be hostile 
at a debating tournament since it is composed 
largely of competing debaters. At finals, the au- 
dience will be defeated competitors who may feel 
they should be standing where you are. Patrick 
shows debaters when to use anger and how to 
‘adopt a persona’’: becoming a streetcorner Marx- 
ist or a fundamentalist preacher for maximum 
persuasiveness. 

Coach Kirkpatrick says weekly sessions are a bit 
like group therapy. ''In the debating room, anyone 
can say anything about anyone’, all in the in- 
terests of constructive criticism. Most novices ex- 
perience being laughed onto the floor and working 
up from there. But he urges members to direct 
their killer instincts to the outside competition. 
Advanced debaters scrutinize videotapes to help 
analyse their every twitch. 

The coach keeps voluminous records of every 
debater's progress, with his comments on the 
various facets of their performances. One of his 
biggest sources of pride was ‘'a wrestler, a real 
jock'’ who literally stumbled onto debating on a 
somewhat drunken spree and later surprised 
everyone with his success at it. That, to 
Kirkpatrick, was a ‘'personal success: to be able to 
put someone in a world that was absolutely 
foreign to him." 

Combining people into the best possible team is 
another important task for the coach. Generally 
one teammate is strong on content, the other on 
style. Often it's a matter of ‘'who looks good 
together'’. Kirkpatrick says male-female teams are 
ideal because ‘most judges seem to see two 
women as screechy''. He's conviriced accents are 
a decisive factor in an international tournament: 
If it's held in Canada, an Australian or Scottish or 
Irish accent will win. Canadians do well in 
Britain.’ 

And how has Concordia done? Back in 1976 
when Kirkpatrick joined the group as an 
undergraduate, it was just getting off the ground, 
though in earlier decades debating had flourished 
at Loyola and Sir George. There were five 
members. In five years, active membership has 
quadrupled, with another 20 people peripherally 
involved. The fledgling society has held its own 
among established Canadian universities like 
McGill, with its 130-year-old Debating Society, 
and internationally with American Ivy League 
schools and British and Commonwealth teams. © 
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Meeting of Minds 


Freelance Judee Ganten reports on coming women's conference 


AS 300 DELEGATES from 80 countries prepare 
for this summer's International Conference on 
Research and Teaching Related to Women at Con- 
cordia, differences from previous conferences 
linger. 

Meetings held in Mexico in 1975 and in 
Copenhagen two years ago were both characteriz- 
ed by divisiveness along regional and national 
lines. Delegates from the Third World countries 
found themselves at odds with their counterparts 
from industrialized states, their more basic con- 
cerns at variance with feminist ideals of western 
delegates. This was amply demonstrated in one 
exchange at the Copenhagen meeting between a 
delegate from Ghana and an American: Pointing 
to her country's woeful economic state, the Gha- 
nian asked, ''What's the point of asking for 50 per- 
cent of nothing?” 

The American countered by suggesting one had 
to start somewhere. If women didn't lay down 
conditions now, she reasoned, it would be more 
difficult to fight for equality later on in times of 
prosperity. 

Do women from such diverse social and 
economic backgrounds actually share common 
concerns? Mair Verthuy, the principal of the 


at Concordia July 26 to August 4. 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute — host for the 
10-day conference — believes they do but she con- 
cedes that ethnocentricity is the greatest obstacle 
to discovering what the universal concerns of 
women are. 

“It's hard for people in a given cultural context 
to understand what is happening elsewhere. The 
Third World delegates have a hard time com- 
prehending how North Americans would see 
themselves as oppressed when they clearly have 
much more voice, freedom and money than they 
do.'’ Equally, North Americans and Europeans 
have difficulty understanding Third World 
concerns. 


VERTHUY IS SYMPATHETIC to both sides and has 
gone to some trouble to minimize divisiveness and 
encourage cooperation. ''In a country like Uganda 
where the major preoccupation is building wells 
— so they don't have to walk five kilometres twice 
daily for water — you don't introduce a course on 
'The Philosophy of Human Identity’. There are 
other ways to raise consciousness. Our collective 
role should be to support regional demands rather 
than suggesting what those demands ought to be." 


One of the goals of the Montreal conference is to 
find out what those regional demands are and how 
they apply to teaching and research related to 
women. And, assuming a cooperative spirit 
prevails at the conference, Verthuy hopes 
delegates can proceed to perhaps the meeting's 
most important item of business: the establish- 
ment of an information network linking centres 
around the world. The feeling seems to be that if 
nothing else comes of the meeting, a sense of in- 
terdependence will transcend regionalism no mat- 
ter how difficult regional issues are. 

Discussion topics were chosen after wide con- 
sultation. Each of the plenary sessions dealing 
with research, teaching, resources and ''network- 
ing’, and short term research and social action 
will feature six speakers from various geographic 
areas. The conference will function in three of- 
ficial languages — English, French and Spanish — 
with the help of simultaneous translation. Papers 
and summaries will be distributed before each ses- 
sion. Beside the main speeches, there will be panel 
discussions and workshops to tackle issues in 
detail. 

Careful to avoid divisions at the conference, 
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organizers have decided formal resolutions will 
not be adopted. Delegates will focus on 
methodology and strategy. They will discuss such 
questions as the difference between research on 
women and research for women. ''Men have been 
doing research on women for thousands of years, 
says Verthuy, ‘and they have proved that we're 
more fragile, more stupid and more hysterical. 
Research for women is geared toward finding out 
what women are genuinely capable of and how 
we can develop that. Feminist research doesn't 
begin with assumptions of inferiority. Even 
assuming equality would mean we would be 
lowering ourselves." 

Other questions look at the purpose of research. 
Is it government funded in order to further 
government policy or is it aimed at women 
themselves? Should traditional research’ methods 
be retained, refashioned into new methods, or 
thrown out completely? ''We have to question 
everything that is being taught," states Verthuy. 

In fact, feminists argue more and more that their 
scholarship has reached what many call the ‘cor- 
rective’ stage. At this level, findings can no longer 
just be added to humankind's body of knowledge 
but must actually replace long-accepted notions 
found intellectually wanting in light of feminist 
research. ‘You don't simply add the idea that the 
world is round to the idea that the world is flat,’ 
feminist Elizabeth Minnich was reported as saying 
in the New York Times last November. 

“You go back and rethink the whole enter- 
prise,’ added the scholar from Washington's 
Union Graduate School. And the whole enter- 
prise, as many in the academic world are finding 
out, means just about everything, from science to 
history. Long accepted as a progressive age, the 
Renaissance — to take one example — is actually 
viewed by feminist historians as a regressive time 


during which privileges women gained in the age 
of chivalry were lost. 

Teaching will be discussed from several angles. 
A Thai representative will speak on teaching 
women in unions, a Bahamian member of a 
business and professional women’s club will 





Conference host Mair Verthuy 


Questions workshops will deal with: 


What is meant by research related to women? 
How are controversial issues to be dealt with? 
What's the state of research related to women in history, biology, economics, ete.’ 7 
_ Strategies to use in institutional environments? 
Should collaboration programs be set up among countries? 


How to change public policy? 


Does action-oriented research result in action? \ 
What do national and international agencies — do? 


Who controls a findings? 
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speak about her experience running workshops 
for businesswomen and Quebec's Michele Jean 
will discuss her work as head of the Jean Commis- 
sion on Adult Education. 

We want to look at teaching in the light of 
women's concerns,’ explains Verthuy. ‘It's not 
just the elimination of stereotyping in school texts 
but it involves the material we use to teach the 


alphabet. Developing nations would be oriented : 


toward teaching women to have a greater role in 
the decision-making process and their insertion in- 
to the economy." 

Despite the strong feminist overtones in the 
plenary material, zealous feminism is being soft- 
pedaled in other areas as a concession to Third 
World opinion. 

Even the title of the conference was delicately 


phrased so as not to include ‘Women's Studies'’ 


because of its link to western feminist thought. 
Although UNESCO recognized Women's Studies 
as an official discipline in 1980, many European 
and developing countries don't include it in 
university curriculum. In contrast, some univer- 
sities in the United States make Women’s Studies 
courses a requirement of graduation for both men 
and women. In parts of Africa where women are 
more interested !in Marxist theory of oppression, 
Women's Studies are perceived as being uniquely 
and undesirably American. 

The downplaying of North American feminism 
is further evidenced in the decision to avoid con- 
troversial speakers. ‘We're trying to avoid the star 
system,'' explains Verthuy. ‘We don't want big 
names in the Women's Movement as much as we 
want people actively engaged in research and 
teaching within universities and elsewhere." 

To minimize ideological polarization, the con- 
ference had been structured to give Third World 
delegates equal billing with those of the in- 
dustrialized nations. Quotas, specifying limits on 
delegation size, will be used to ensure poorer 
countries aren't overwhelmed by their richer 
counterparts. Admission to various workshops 
will be limited too, to make sure Third World 
delegates aren't outnumbered. One reason Mon- 
treal was selected over U.S. locations as the con- 
ference site, organizers say, is that visitors ‘rom 
developing countries would find room to breathe 
in ways they wouldn't in the more highly charged 
feminist circles south of the border. 

The conference has other things going for it too. 
Because the conference isn’t an official govern- 
ment or United Nations event, Verthuy suggests, 
delegates who come are more likely to speak their 
mind than parrot the official government line. 
There won't be that pressure to adopt government 
positions. 

With all the effort to avoid controversy, Verthuy 
expects the conference to succeed in spreading 
support and solidarity among the women of the 
world, most effectively with the creation of an in- 
ternational information exchange on teaching and 
research as it relates to women. 

We'll all know much more on August 4 when 
the meeting winds up. Watch this space. © 
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Notes on people 
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Charles A. Griffith (S-BA '54) is direc- 
tor of national services for the Boys and 
Girls Clubs of Canada in Downsview, 
Ontario. 

R.J. (Dick) MacKay (S-BA '58) has 
been named chairman of the board for 
1982-83 of the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association of Canada (PMAC), a 
national association representing more 
than sixty companies engaged in the 
research, development, manufacturing 
and marketing of prescription and over- 
the-counter pharmaceuticals. He holds a 
diploma from the Harvard Business 
School and is co-founder and president 
of Stiefel Canada Inc. in Montreal. 


’608s 


Sid Bick (S-BSc '68) was recently ap- 
pointed manager of information ser- 
vices at ACL Canada Ltd. He has held 
management positions in other 
organizations, including seven years’ ex- 
perience with a _ leading computer 
manufacturer. 

John M. Cybulski (S-BSc '66) has 
been appointed executive vice-president 
of Menasco Canada Ltd., designers and 
manufacturers of aircraft landing gear 
systems, flight controls and related pro- 
ducts. Mr. Cybulski received his MBA 
from McGill and is a member of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, the 
Quebec Chamber of Commerce and the 
Air Industries Association of Canada. 
Richard Gervais has joined Public & 
Industrial Relations as company vice 
president. Richard, who went on to For- 
dham and Paris, after studies at Loyola, 
has built up a record of both private and 
public sector experience. PIR is Canada’s 
largest PR consulting firm, according to 
the firm’s own estimate, with offices 
from Halifax to Vancouvei . Richard will 
locate in Montreal. 
Gregory P. Katchin 


(L-BSc_ '69) 
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Sir George Williams Alumni Association 
1455 De Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Q“uebec H3G 1M8 

(514) 879-5898 


received an MBA from the University of 
Western Ontario in 1972 and became a 
C.A. in 1975. He lives in Toronto with 
his wife, Ann Marie, and two children, 
Jan, 3, and infant Christine. He is an 
audit manager with ,Thorne Riddell. 
Saga Corporation announced in April 
that Garry C. Knox (L-BA '64) has 
been promoted to vice president and 
general manager of the Canadian Divi- 
sion in the Contract Foodservices Group 
in Oakville, Ontario. He joined Saga in 
1965. Mr. Knox lives in Burlington, On- 
tario with his wife Colette and two 
children. 

Brian Prideaux, the Sir George grad 
who went on to the Montreal Diocesan 
Theological College to prepare for life in 
the ministry, has been appointed a new 
ecumenical officer for the Anglican 
Church of Canada. He will be based in 
Toronto. Mr. Prideaux, who lives with 
his wife Lorna in Don Mills, is a member 
of the church’s World Relief and 
Development Fund Committee. Brian us- 
ed to be affiliated with the United 
Church of Canada. 

Walter S. Tomenson (L-BA '68) has 
been named a managing director of the 
world’s largest insurance broker, Marsh 
& McLennan, in New York. He became 
manager of the financial institutions 
division there in 1981 and later that 
year was elected a senior vice president. 








Bruce Bain, left, and prof. J.P. 
Zweig met recently at the 18th In- 
teramerican Congress of Psychology in 
Santo Domingo where prof. Bain 
presented a paper, “Cognitive Conse- 
quences of Raising Children Bilingually”. 
Dr. Bain studied at Sir George under Dr. 
Zweig and currently teaches at the 
University of Alberta. 


"OS 


A daughter was born to Alexander 
Carpini (L—BA '74) and Maria Broccoli 
on March 26, 1982. Nadia Elizabeth has 
an elder brother, Vincent. 

Glen Cole (S-BA '74) is the host of 
“Talking Sports”, a radio phone-in and 
information show heard Tuesday 
through Friday from 6:15 to 8:00 p.m. 
on CJAD in Montreal. Previously, Cole 
was a sportswriter with Canadian Press 
and most recently with the Montreal 


Gazette. 
CONTINUED 
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Suzanne Cook (S-BA '76) was one of 
three instructors at Calgary’s Mount 
Royal College to be cited for a 
Distinguished Faculty Award there. 
She’s been with the college's Vocational 
Development Program since 1980 and 
has been active on the job placement 
scene. 

Vijay Iver (S-BCom '79) is a life in- 
surance underwriter for Sun Life of 
Canada in Montreal. 

Peter Orange (L—BSc '71) is vice prin- 
cipal of English drama at the Interna- 
tional School of Geneva. 


80S 


Robert Peck (BA '80), one of 10 
‘Parliamentary Interns’ has joined the 
staff of Jim Schroder, Liberal MP for 
Guelph for a 10-month period after a 
stint working for Flora MacDonald's 
staff. According to the provisions of the 
new parliamentary internship program 
introduced last September, interns must 
work for both government and opposi- 
tion parties. 





Where Are You? 


The Y.M.C.A. Fellowship Society is 
looking for: Carol Hansen 
Janet Hogan 
Fred Hudson 
Jim McLeod 
Kay Miller 
Tom Potts 
Ron Parker 


Contact the society through the 
Sir George Williams Alumni Office. 
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GEORGE BIRD 


Canadiens’ Coach Bob Berry with George Lackenbauer 


Golf Tournament Planned 


It had been more than 15 years since 
they last met, at the Montreal Forum. 

In those days, Bob Berry was the star 
of the Sir George Williams Georgians. 
George Lackenbauer was the brilliant 
captain of the Loyola Warriors. The 
rivalry of the two clubs was probably 
unequaled in the country. For the big 
games the Forum would be half filled 
with chanting students, Sir George on 
the visitors side and Loyola on the Cana- 
diens side. 

One late winter morning in 1982, the 
Forum was _half-filled with another 
generation of chanting students, grade 
school kids who had come to see a Cana- 
diens practice. 

An excited cheer went up when the 
Canadiens coach came out to pose for a 
couple of pictures. 

“What if,” George Lackenbauer was 
saying, “they start running around with 
a banner that says, ‘Berry is a bum’?” 

Bob Berry (SGW '67), now the coach of 
the Montreal Canadiens, and George 
Lackenbauer (Loyola '67), now head of 
his family printing company, were hav- 
ing a quick photo session in connection 
with the first Loyola-Sir George Alumni 
Golf Tournament, of which they are 
honorary co-chairmen. 

“The idea,” says tournament chairman 
L. lan MacDonald (Loyola '69), “is to get 
the idea across that the old rivalries are 


dead and buried, that the schools are 
together now at Concordia.” 
MacDonald, then hockey writer for 
the Loyola News and now political col- 
umnist for The Gazette, said he agreed 
to take on the event on the condition the 
two alumni associations would stage it 
jointly under the auspices of Concordia. 


“The best chance our community has 
for long-term survival is to show 
strength in numbers,” he says, “to put 
two shoulders behind the same wheel.” 


In recent years, the Loyola Alumni 
Golf Tournament has gradually fallen 
victim to attrition of one form or 
another. ‘‘Last September at 
Beaconsfield, for example,” MacDonald 
says, “there were only 11 foursomes 
out, and symbolically one of them flew 
in from Toronto.” 

With the two. schools _ together, 
chances are that the Loyola-Sir George 
tournament will be a sellout. The date is 
Monday, September 13, with a shotgun 
start at 1:30. 

The site is Royal Montreal's Blue 
Course, the famous Blue Monster, two- 
time site of the Canadian Open. The 
price: $50 for golf and dinner with door 
prizes. Or, for $25, you can skip the golf 
and meet up with the players at the 
19th, and join them for dinner and a 
serious after-dinner speech by a Hall of 
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Famer and Expos commentator Duke 
Snider on a topic to be announced. 

Loyola, Sir George and Concordia 
grads who are members at Royal Mon- 
treal will, of course, be exempt from 
paving the green fee. 

There are only 128 starting places. So 
it's best to reserve early with Gabrielle 
Murphy of the Loyola Alumni Office at 
482-0320, loc. 313. If you can’t organise 








your own foursome, she'll be pleased to 
fill it out for you. 

It should be a memorable afternoon 
and evening, the first day of the burying 
of the old hatchet. As for old rivalries, 
Berry is reportedly a scratch golfer, 
while Lackenbauer carries an 18 han- 
dicap on his home course at Royal Mon- 
treal. That means Sir George will have 
to give Loyola a stroke a hole. 


The Mag Flynn 
Award 


Mag Flynn has retired! Yes, it is true. | 
go back a long way with Magnus Flynn 
as he is known (amongst other things): 
back to 1958 and earlier, to the old - 
house league at the YMCA. Some of you 
reading this go back to his days as Dean 
of Students, and even further, as a stu- 
dent and basketball coach. 

Upon his retirement, the Mag Flynn 
award, in the form of bursaries in the 
Commerce faculty was set up. An initial 
amount of five thousand dollars 
($5,000.00) was put up, by the Arts and 
Crafts Trust Fund, to start the fund. 
Magnus Flynn was one of the few peo- 
ple who believed that the Arts and 
Crafts programme would be successful 
and provided the initial seed money to 
start it. 

If the Flynn Award is to develop into 
something significant, then we are going 
to need some financial help. 

In his career at Sir George, Mag pro- 
vided invaluable help to many students, 
to student athletes, as well as to the total 
University Community. Now, it is your 
turn to provide some assistance to 
students by helping the University carry 
on some of the Flynn tradition of help- 
ing and recognizing students on the 
basis of need, scholarship and contribu- 
tion to the University. 

You may help by sending a contribu- 
tion to the Alumni Office to the Magnus 
Flynn Award. Proper tax receipts will be 
issued. — A. Douglas Insleay 


Dialogue on 
Careers 


Three areas of career and life develop- 
ment were explored by graduates and 
their guests at a recent workshop 
chaired by Linda Montreuil, a member 
of the Sir George Williams Alumni Board 
of Directors. 

Priscilla Kredl, Bill Talley and Ethel 
Peacock led a program covering career 
planning, mid-life career changes and 
pre-retirement planning. Using both the 
lecture and case-study approaches, all 
three speakers actively involved the par- 
ticipants in a discussion of ways and 
means of evaluating skills, organizing 
personal and family responsibilities and 
dealing with career and life changes. 
Emphasis throughout the evening was 
placed on self-esteem, rewarding activi- 
ty and solid personal relationships. 
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Annual General 
Meeting 


The annual general meeting of the 
Loyola Alumni Association will take 
place October 4, 1982 at 6 p.m. in reom 
AD-128 of the Loyola Administration 
Building. 

The Agenda: : | 
1. Reading and, if deemed appropriate, 
approval of the 1981 Annual General 
Meeting. 

2. Report of 
Association. 
3. Report of the Treasurer of the 
Association. 

4. Reports of the Committee Chairmen. 
5. Election and seating of the 1982-1983 
Directors and Officers. 

6. Address of the incoming President. 
7. Address by Principal of Loyola 
Campus. 

8. Adjournment. 


the President of the 


QUALIFICATION TO VOTE: 
BY-LAW 27 


Each Member of the Corporation shall 
be qualified to vote, according to By- 
Law 27. Please write or call the Loyola 
Alumni Office before August 31st 1982, 
at: 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Room 
AD-233, Montreal, P.Q. H4B. 1R6. 
Telephone: 482-0320, loc. 313. 


President: Mr. John Collyer 
Secretary: Mr. Peter Regimbald 
Treasurer: Mr. Brian Casey 
Immediate Past-President: Mr. Fred 
McCaffrey 


Directors: 

Dr. Larry Boyle 

Rev. Steve Dubas, S.J. 
Mr. Ronald H. Boucher 
Rev. Robert Gaudet, S.J. 
Mr. Des Lartigue 

Ms. Christina Murphy 
Mr. Frank McNally 

Mr. Donald Boisvert 
Dr. Margaret E. Carroll 
Mr. Alex Carpini 

Mr. Barry Prieur 

Mr. Peter Shea 

Dr. James D. Sullivan 


Dr. Jack Sutton pr tr Bate ose 


an 4 
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Miss Maureen Taylor 
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Concordia 
Granted 
Heritage Status 


Federal authorities have recently ac- 
credited Concordia as a_ heritage 
depository. According to Development 
Officer Bella Davignon, the govern- 
ment’s stamp of approval “may 
stimulate more people to give works of 
art to the university”. 

Depository status means that an in- 
stitution meets physical requirements 
established by Ottawa for the safekeep- 
ing of valuable works of art, be they 
rare books, antique furniture or 
priceless oil paintings. 


Alumni Merger 
Progresses 


As Canada’s politicians have laboured 
over a new constitution, so this past 
year have representatives from the Sir 
George and Loyola alumni associations. 
Under the chairmanship of Loyola 
political science professor Henry Habib, 
the group has been working towards 
setting up a Concordia Alumni 
Association. 

“We're on the point of putting it 
together,” prof. Habib said recently. 
“We have set up guidelines for a new 
constitution that will be taken to the 
Loyola and Sir George associations for 
approval in September.” 

The new association, to be named the 
Concordia Alumni Association, will not 
immediately supplant the existing 
groups, since both of them judge they 
have sufficient purpose to continue to 
exist. But, said Habib, “they may phase 
out gradually,” given the fact that vir- 
tually anyone graduating now has been 
a Concordia student from the start. 

Under the proposed guidelines, the 
board of the new association would 
comprise equal representation from 
both campuses. Of 30 members, for ex- 
ample, 10 would come from the Loyola 
community, 10 from Sir George, and 10 
from Concordia, but divided equally ac- 
cording to home campus. Habib pointed 
out that although the new association’s 
interim board has drawn up guidelines, 
it is the board members elected in the 
Fall who will be the real constitutional 
architects. - 

Full details will be published here in 


“the Fall. 





Letter 


Too Much 


Returning from an_ International 
Women's Day Conference, my wile 
glares at me, the prototvpe ‘Chauvinist 
Pig’. | am singled out as the perpetrator 
of this society which has cast females in- 
to sublimating subservience. 

My offspring are currently engaged in 
their favourite adolescent assertion, 
“Kids are People ‘Too.” As a result of 
their various arguments for equal 
status, I must assume that I bear the 
responsibility for a ‘System’ which sub- 
jugates all vouth. 

As an apparently defenseless target, I 
have come to the realisation that during 
my existence, to date, I have not hoisted 
a placard in complaint. | have not mar- 
ched the streets in protest, nor have | 
stood freezing on some picket line. I 
have not been an active participant in 
any demonstration whether ‘pro’ or ‘an- 
tii any cause. I have not assailed the 
Parliaments, the Courts or the 
Capitalists. 

It would appear that my _ Liberal 
Education of the Sixties and Seventies 
was for naught. In reflection, 1am amaz- 
ed that the fire of protestation did not 
consume me. 

I did not decry ‘Yankee Imperialism’. I 
did not light candles in comdemnation 
of an Asian War. I did not wave a ‘Little 
Red Book,’ preferring instead to study 
philosophies and understand their ap- 
plication to peoples and circumstances. 

I refused to bomb, burn or battle. | 
carried no banners demanding a host of 
rights, freedoms or liberations. 

I chose not to align myself with any of 
the assorted cults. I have not found a 
reason to lament the loss of ‘God’, or 
find the way through ‘Jesus’. 

All of these causes, crusades and pro- 
tests I have let slip by. To those aligned 
with this multitude of assertions, I 
represent the uncommitted, the 
apathetic, the non-believer. 

My singular course I defend with 
vigour. I support in total the beliefs, 
rights and arguments I consider to be 
valid. I strongly oppose what I perceive 
to be injustice. 

I choose to be an individual with my 
own course to follow. For those who 
challenge my right of choice, I do, most 
strongly, protest. 


M. Stephen Cartland 


Winnipeg 
S — BA ‘72 
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Dumping 
Trouble 


Grad David Giggey sleuths out illegal traders who threaten 
Canada's job market — By Peter Leney 


T'S A GRAPHIC WORD, DUMPING IS, when us- 
ed to mean foul play in international trade. 
Think about it — an image of truckloads of 
wildly cheap foreign goods, emptied in the 
dark of night on our markets, flooding them and 
raising a howl of pain from local manufacturers. 

Dumping, in the end, can cost Canadians jobs so 
it's not something Canada takes sitting down. And 
David Giggey, a 1976 Sir George arts graduate, is 
one of our troops ready to fight. 

Giggey — the name rhymes with geiger as in 
geiger counter — works out of a tiny space carved 
from the top floor of an Ottawa building by those 
orange and yellow moveable panels one associates 
with government and insurance companies. A lit- 
tle black nameplate identifies his turf, and he 
reaches his chair behind the desk only after 
carefully stepping over dangling phone wires and 


pushing aside some chairs for visitors. (But then, 
there was the six-week working trip to Tokyo last 
summer and another planned for this spring, this 
time with side trips to South Korea and Singapore.) 

Revenue Canada is his boss, and Giggey's com- 
plete title seems nearly as long as the tax form: 
Senior investigator, anti-dumping, Special Assess- 
ment Programs, Customs Programs Branch, 
Customs and Excise, Revenue Canada. In French, 
that's... 

He is one of 12 senior investigators charged with 
checking out accusations of dumping against firms 
in Pacific Rim countries. Other teams handle 
Europe and the Americas. 

The short definition says dumping happens 
when a foreign firm sells its product more cheaply 
in Canada than back home. Not necessarily below 
its production costs, but just more cheaply. A 


Revenue Canada brochure calls it ''a form of price 
discrimination between two national markets.’ 

The longer definition gets into the meat of Gig- 
gey's job — and also gets bogged down with 
phrases like ‘normal price at a specific trade 
level.'’ That's the foreign firm's domestic price 
that Giggey has to pin down by rifling through 
sales documents in the foreign country. Back 
home, he goes through the importer's papers to 
help determine the '‘export price to Canada.” 

If all that ploughing through slips of paper 
shows that the export price is lower than the 
domestic price — adjusting for details like 
transport costs and transactions that are not made 
at arm's length — Giggey has made a case that 
dumping is happening. 

So what's the matter with giving Canadians a 

CONTINUED > 
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better price than the home market gets, if that's 
what the foreign manufacturer wants? Nothing, 
says Giggey, if there are no Canadian companies 
making the same product. ''Then I guess the Cana- 
dian consumer is getting a bargain." 

But if a Canadian manufacturer is hurt by the 
low foreign prices, then dumping becomes a crime 
under the international trade rule of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). And the 
punishment to the foreign firm comes in the form 
of special duties to erase the ‘margin of 
dumping". 

Giggey's efforts are limited to showing whether 
or not dumping is taking place; the task of 
deciding if it is hurting a Canadian manufacturer 
is passed to a quasi-judicial body called the Anti- 
Dumping Tribunal. That tribunal holds hearings 
and gets a confidential look at the Canadian firm's 
books. If dumping seems to be the cause of the 
firm's problems, the special dumping duties are 
confirmed. 

(The duties have already been in place on a ten- 
tative basis since the fact of dumping itself has 
been established. | 

Robert Bertrand, who made headlines last 
spring as author of the $12 billion oil company rip- 
off report, heads the tribunal, and it's a more 
private life for the former would-be trust-buster. 
Items on dumping probes are usually throw-away 
stories for newspapers, lacking the dramatic girth 
of other Canadian moves to save home industry. 

Big stories are stirred by quotas limiting shoe 
and clothing imports, or Ottawa's efforts to per- 
suade Japanese car makers to restrain their sales 
to Canada. 


BUT WHILE DUMPING may be invisible compared to 
the issue of quotas, and only one of many forms of 
shady trade practices, Giggey defends the atten- 
tion given it. He points out it's so simple for a 
foreign company to start dumping when it decides 
to go for a bigger market share abroad. No talks 
with governments to get special tax or grant sub- 
sidies. Just cut the price. 

It's sudden and may take the Canadian 
manufacturer some time to get a handle on what's 
happening. By then, sales have fallen off and 
employees at the factory are fighting boredom on 
the job by solving Rubik's cube. 

Last year, the anti-dumping tribunal went to bat 
for Canadian industry in seven cases. It found in- 
jury was caused by U.S. made baby strollers and 
vehicle washing equipment, as well as brass 
coated carbon steel wire from Belgium and Spain, 
among other items. Since being set up in 1969, the 
tribunal has found injury in 74 of the 114 dumping 
cases put before it. Almost half are U.S.-made 
products. 

Just to make sure Canadian firms don't cry dum- 
ping frivolously, the rules make them do some 
homework before turning to government. '’The 
onus is on the manufacturer to prepare a com- 
plaint and it has to show some prima facie 
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Suddenly... Zillions of microwave ovens drift down on an Unsuspecting 
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evidence of dumping and some indication of in- 
jury,’ says Giggey. 

In plain and simple English, the firm has to say 
I believe the price of these goods is artificially low 
and as a result I'm losing sales, had to lay people 
off or cut prices in several lines of goods.'’ Show- 
ing that expansion plans were cancelled is another 
strong point in making a case for injury. If the 
deputy minister of revenue thinks the case looks 
strong, enter the likes of David Giggey to start his 
detailed investigation. 

Giggey has been involved in four cases to prove 
dumping since becominga _ senior investigator 
in February, 1981. One went nowhere and he 
can't talk about it because it's a ''touchy subject'’. 
Two more are barely alive and again he's reluctant 
to talk: ''Let's just say there haven't been many 
sales of the product for a long time. It gets very 
obscure." 

Microwave ovens are different. He's been living 
and breathing them since last June and allows to 
‘a certain amount of satisfaction'' in completing a 
dumping case against manufacturers of the ovens 
in Japan, South Korea and Singapore. In late 
March, the tribunal decided that Toronto ap- 
pliance firm Camco Inc. was hurt by the dumping 
of the ovens; Giggey's work had shown that the 
goods were in fact being dumped. 

In this case it was a ‘‘cost-plus approach” to pin 
down the domestic prices charged by the five 
Japanese firms. This calls for poring over the 
books of the firms, looking at all their costs and 
building up what the price should be — instead of 
just looking at the price on sales slips. 

The deeper probe can happen when the accused 
firms don't sell a big enough proportion of their 
output domestically, and the domestic price as 
shown on sales slips is not accepted at face value. 

Checking into the companies’ books sounds like 
it might present difficulties, right? What company 
would welcome a bunch of foreigners who accuse 
it of predatory pricing, threaten to impose special 
duties on its goods and ask to look at its deepest 
financial secrets? Well, Giggey flew off to Tokyo 
last June to start his investigation and he found 
five big welcomes. 

"We were treated quite royally,"’ he says. ''The 
Japanese are very protocol-conscious. They feel 
honored that official representatives of the Cana- 
dian government are visiting."’ 

He produces a photograph of the scene at one 
company. On one side of a big table sits Giggey, 
another Canadian customs man and their two 
translators; on the other side the big brass of the 
Japanese firm. In the background, other company 
employees are on call to cope with detailed, 
technical questions. 

Even the photograph itself was courtesy of the 
Japanese firm. Giggey, drawing on the tact of a 
civil servant, declines to say which of the five 
Japanese firms is pictured. 

It's work, not all romance, for Giggey in foreign 
lands. ‘How would you like sitting around a 
smoky boardroom trying to get detailed explana- 
tions of complicated financial statements on a 


Months later Inspector Giggey (behind flag) is in Japan aiming hard-hitting 
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questions at a team of executives from one of several microwave makers. 


fourth-hand basis?"' says Giggey. ‘'It requires con- 
centration and patience.'’ Working days, he says, 
started at 8:30 a.m. and went to 7:30 or 9:30 p.m. 

But there are rewards: ''You get an in-depth 
perception from an insider's point of view of some 
of the largest corporations in the world. You're in 
a very privileged position to appreciate how 
businesses are run and what goes into them. Add 
to that you’re hob-nobbing with the biggies 
in the company and exposed to the Japanese 
culture on a level no average tourist is."’ 

(One detail: If a company accused of dumping 
refuses to co-operate, Ottawa can slap on dumping 
duties that may be higher than the actual margin 
of dumping. | 

Back in Canada, Giggey pinned down the export 
prices of the ovens to Canada and compared them 
to what the price should be given all the Japanese 
companies’ costs plus something for profit. By 
December, dumping was determined, preliminary 
duties were set and prices in Canada for Japanese 
microwave ovens went up. Giggey sidesteps say- 
ing by how much. “It was different for the dif- 
ferent companies.’ Just give an example? He 
won't. 

Even the tribunal's March finding of injury 
doesn't end Giggey's nine-month adventure with 
microwave ovens. In May, he's off to Japan again 


- GIGGEY'S HANDLED 
FOUR CASES: ONE WENT 
NOWHERE, TWO OTHERS 
ARE BARELY ALIVE BUT 
MICROWAVE OVENS ARE 
DIFFERENT. 


to update last year's work — to see if the earlier 
dumping charge still sticks on oven models now 
coming into Canada. And this trip will also take 
him to Singapore and South Korea to visit com- 
panies that satisfied the earlier investigation by 
sending their cost information by mail. 


GIGGEY, NOW 32, WAS A keen student politician 
during his Sir George days, starting with an elec- 
tion (by acclamation) as engineering rep on the 
evening students association. He credits that role 
with steering his interests from science and com- 
puters to full-time enrolment in political science. 

Up to that time, my awareness of society was 
atrophied,"’ says Giggey, who grew up in St. 
Laurent in north-end Montreal. 

Among other posts, he sat on the University 
Senate and was vice-president of the arts students 
association while heading for graduation with 
distinction in political science. He took a year off 
in Europe and then, with a Concordia diploma in 
institutional administration, went to work for the 
federal government as an ‘‘administrative 
trainee’’ in December, 1978. 

It hasn't been all dumping duties since then. In 
an earlier government job, he helped ‘‘design 
systems and procedures’ to screen incoming in- 
ternational mail — keeping out what was pro- 
hibited and charging duty on what was dutiable. 
In that role, he worked with the RCMP. ''We call- 
ed them our militant arm,"' he says. 

The civil service suits the former student politi- 
cian fine, despite the smoky boardrooms and com- 
plex Japanese financial statements to unravel. '' 
have input. I feel I'm doing something meaningful 
with my life in this job,'’ he says. ‘You're doing 
something for Canada, not just making 
shareholders of some company a little richer." 

What about shareholders of the Canadian 
microwave oven maker? ''Well, you're helping 
sustain Canadian industry.’ © 
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David Haney 


Heard 


Avon Calling 


Once a Junior in Montreal, the grad heads an Avon division that 
generates 100 million in sales. By Judee Ganten 


ON 57TH STREET THE tinted 
glass and steel of Avon's 
towering headquarters juts 
into Manhattan's skyscape, 
rising above surrounding 
structures like a spectacular 
year on a sales graph. 
While last year's net earn- 


ings were actually off 9 percent, Avon still chalked 
up a respectable $2.6 billion in net sales. With 
1,280,000 representatives scattered over 31 coun- 
tries, the company is not just another pretty face 
in cosmetics. ‘Avon is the world's largest 
cosmetic firm and probably the world’s biggest 
direct selling concern,'’ says David Haney (BFA 
'76). 

Haney, Avon's creative manager for Pacific 
marketing, works on the 18th floor of the 57th 
Street monolith (for which Avon pays $1 million 
in monthly rent, a bargain in midtown 
Manhattan). 

Gaining admission to his office is more like a 
scene from Get Smart than the familiar, friendly 
Ding Dong! Avon Calling’’ routine. Outside the 
locked glass doors of the Pacific Marketing Divi- 
sion visitors touch-tone a predetermined local 
before being admitted by whomever they're 
scheduled to see. 

Haney's smartly dressed male secretary triggers 
a push button from inside and the doors 
mechanically swing open. Once inside, the at- 
mosphere softens, seeming more like the Avon we 
open our doors to. The cubicle-style offices of 
graphists and copywriters are papered with col- 
ourful product shots displaying rows of gleaming 
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lipsticks standing at attention and pink frosted 


glass ballerinas poised as cologne decanters. 

From behind his desk, Haney explains the initial 
intrigue. '’Security is tight," he says, reflecting a 
New Yorker's necessary concession to paranoia, 
‘to guard against industrial spying as well as petty 
thieves who disguise themselves as office workers 
and scourge the pockets and purses of 
employees.’ 


HANEY TRANSFERRED to New York two and a half 
years ago from Avon's Montreal office where he 
went to work shortly after graduation. Back in 
1976, friends teased the graphic design major, sug- 
gesting he would end up selling velvet paintings 
on St. Catherine Street. 

Throughout school I always sought out com- 
mercial applications for my creativity. I never got 
into art for art's sake. As much as | appreciate 
that, I prefer art for selling's sake." 

Having risen well above street level, he now 
pushes the velvety smooth image of the Avon pro- 
duct line. After five years with the company, 
Haney now oversees 6 copywriters and art direc- 
tors and is responsible for creative strategy and 
budgeting for brochures and catalogues for 
Australia. His division's brochures — Avon's 
equivalent to department store counterspace — 
generated $100 million in sales last year in 
Australia, roughly four percent of the company's 
net sales worldwide. 

How does Dave Haney, who has just turned 28, 
see himself in Avon's scheme of things? ‘'Well, if I 
didn't come into work for a whole year, they'd 
probably get along just fine without me,’' he says. 


What I really want to do is not be in a position to 
say that. 

Right now things are going as well as I want 
them to go. It's all pretty new and I feel pretty 
good about it."’ 

Haney's freshness, spontaneity and humour are 
nice added touches to his casual way of looking 
dressy and his scrubbed kind of teenage idol ap- 
peal. He is, in fact, ‘attainable chic’, the very 
message Avon attempts to convey to its 
customers. It's easy to imagine him stepping from 
one of his brochures offering a bargain on Clint 
aftershave or Black Suede talc, ''the sure scent of 
success'’ in Avon's words. 

The pitch, of course, isn't geared to New 
Yorkers like Haney. The company strategy 
reaches out to Middle America, those in search of 
that attainable chic. ‘Typical markets are in 
places like Kansas City, Missouri, North Bat- 
tleford, Saskatchewan or Launceston, Tasmania, ’' 
Haney says. (He spent several months in Australia 
last year surveying the cosmetics scene first hand.] 

The brochure is the key to Avon strategy. Every 
three weeks — every fortnight in the US — it links 
several hundred of the over 700 products Avon 
sells to people on every continent but one. The ex- 
ception is Antarctica where the penguins, as even 
Avon allows, rely on their own natural chic. 

Every edition carries a-glittering round of dis- 
counted specials, each series tailored to reach par- 
ticular regional demands. With 50 percent of com- 
pany business outside the United States, Avon is 
keenly sensitive to regional tastes. That's why 
Avon's New York headquarters is divided into 
regional marketing units like Haney’s Pacific divi- 
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TL sroucuour SCHOOL I ALWAYS SOUGHT OUT 
COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS FOR MY CREATIVITY. I 
NEVER GOT INTO ART FOR ART'S SAKE. AS MUCH AS I 
APPRECIATE THAT, I PREFER ART FOR SELLING'S 
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sion. Altogether, the various editions of bi- and tri- 
weekly TV Guide-sized booklets add up to an 
estimated world-wide circulation of over 20 
million. More than TV Guide in fact. 

Regardless of cultural similarities,'' Haney says, 
using Australia and Canada as an example, ''they 
are recognized as two unique countries with 
distinctly different needs. The difference in 
climate alone demands a different presentation. 
For example, in terms of skin care we feature tan- 
ning creams year round in Australia whereas in 
Canada we emphasize products to combat winter 
dryness.” 

He goes on to say that in Spain Avon doesn't 
promote bath products because surveys found that 
the Spanish prefer to shower. And that in Japan 
where women traditionally spend exorbitant 
amounts on skin care, Avon markets:an exclusive 
line of facial creams while playing down 
fragrances — not considered an enhancement in 
Japanese culture. Another Japanese peculiarity af- 
fecting Avon's marketing decisions is the cultural 
taboo of knocking on a stranger's door: Japanese 
representatives must sell ''by reference’’ and to 
smaller groups of people. 

Rapidly changing consumer habits also demand 
constant market sensitivity. In recent years, Avon 
has had to alter its selling approach to accom- 
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modate the new-age woman. After lagging behind 
the competition in the mid-seventies, the com- 
pany began to update its matronly image of lilies 
and lavender. It now offers fragrances like Em- 
prise, ''the fragrance that demands attention in a 
world not easily impressed'’. Today's emphasis is 
natural and wholesome. 

Avon also had to modify the traditional door-to- 
door selling approach. With women now compris- 
ing 50% of the work force, representatives were 
finding nobody at home to answer the Ding! Dong! 
And the reps, pinched by the economic climate 
themselves, wanted more money. In response to 
the problem, the company encouraged reps to 
change their hours, rely on telephone sales and 
work office buildings on lunch hour. ''In the long 
run, if the rep can get to her customer, she will 
profit from a more rapid ‘use-up rate’ of the work- 
ing woman,"' explains Haney. 

In order to further boost the income of reps and 
thereby sales, Avon is introducing added incen- 
tives (besides the usual contests for prizes like ap- 
pliances and trips). Moving closer to the pyramid 
model, the company recently established a pro- 
gram allowing a successful representative to 
become a ‘group sales leader’ responsible for 
motivating other reps, with a percentage of their 
sales as the payoff. Haney, uneasy with the am- 
biguous legal implications of the pyramid system, 


insists the program benefits everybody. ‘If a 
group sales leader influences another rep's suc- 
cess, she's entitled to the extra cut."' 
Anticipation of market saturation might also ex- 
plain Avon's moves to diversify. In 1979, the firm 
acquired Tiffany's in a move described as ''a uni- 
que merchandising situation'’ by company ex- 
ecutives. More recently, Avon Family Fashions 
was introduced into a direct sales network 
separate from that of cosmetics. This year Avon 
officially took control of Mallenkrodt, a phar- 
maceutical firm which supplies ingredients in the 
manufacture of cosmetics. Avon is now exploring 
the introduction of a health care product line 
which, if adopted, would rely on Mallenkrodt to 
produce vitamins and dietary supplements. 


HANEY STARTED WITH AVON AT 22 AND had to grow 
up on the job. He admits having traded his former 
youthful aggressiveness’ for ''the sensitivity and 
awareness that comes with experience.’ After be- 
ing promoted to manage the group he'd once been 
in, he quickly developed an appreciation for 
management skills. ‘Managing is a head game. A 
good percentage of the job involves psychology — 
stroking people and making them feel secure. It's 
important to maintain good relationships.'' He 
also stresses the value of making contacts. '’They 
end up helping you a lot... a lot,'' he adds 
reflectively. 

It all seems a long way from Concordia. "J 
didn't go to Concordia just to go to school,'’ he 
recalls. ''I was curious, poked around a bit and got 
interested in student activities and the administra- 
tion. That's much the same way I do everything.” 

At Sir George Haney became actively involved 
in student activities first as a writer and cartoonist 
for the Georgian. Later, he took over as sports 
editor and in his senior year, became managing 
editor. ''The job of managing editor was primarily 
editing and the managing was to get the paper out 
twice a week." 

He says working on a student newspaper gave 
him a practical outlet for his studies as well as a 
chance to discover the point at which the graphic 
designer meets the businessman. Eventually, 
Haney found his niche at Avon. 

His formula for success is doing what he does 
naturally. "I'm not willing to work within the 
limitations of my job. I like to show I'm capable of 
doing the next job up." 

While Haney invests a lot of energy in his work, 
he also has a lot of time for the Big Apple: ''The 
best thing in my career so far was moving to New 
York. I absolutely love it!'' He says his feelings 
about the city vacillate '‘'depending on what side 
of the bed I wake up on. 

“It's crowded, it's dirty, it's expensive, it's 
dangerous, nothing works, the subways are filthy 
and there's no serenity. 

BUT it thrives, it's electric, it's refreshing and 
it's diverse. It has so many faces and you can sell 
your car and not miss it.'’ Haney pauses to catch 
his breath and then adds reflectively, ‘'It's great 
but still it's not the be-all and the end-all."’ © 
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Biding Time 


Irving Layton awaits a decision this fall on whether or not 
he wins the Nobel Prize for Literature. The former writer in 
residence and teacher talked to freelance Donald Hendry 


You've been nominated for the Nobel Prize for. 


Literature for 1982. Now, how does a man in such a 
position wait? 


First of all, he has no choice in the matter. He 
has to wait — and that already is half the battle — 
knowing that he has to contain his impatience and 
his great excitement, and play down his hopes and 
fears. So that's what it all comes down to. It's an 
exciting condition to find yourself in — in the 
same way as when you see a lovely woman that 
you desire, and you find yourself wondering 
whether you can possibly make love to her one 
fine day, and you're kept alive with that excite- 
ment! So it's a tingling excitement! And, it's a kind 
of tonic... 

It's like holding a lottery ticket for a million 
dollars — five million dollars. Your chances of get- 
ting that five million dollars may be very slim, but 
what a nice, glorious feeling to know that you 
have that lottery ticket in your pocket-book. You 
slap it around from time to time and you say to 
yourself: ‘This might make me a millionaire!" 


Where does the Nobel nomination stand you with 
the establishment? Not just the literary establishment 
but, as well, with the community in which you grew up 
in Montreal? 


Well, I can't help appreciating the irony or the 
humour of my being nominated for the Nobel 
Prize by both Italy and Korea, and to be the only 
Canadian chosen for this distinction. I don't think 
anybody in this country anticipated that this could 
possibly happen, because, as you know, I've been 
fighting on God knows how many fronts ever 
since I first published my first book way back in 
1945. 

I've challenged certain traditional taboos — I 
wouldn't even call them views. I have challenged 
certain traditional ideas: religious, political 
economic, sexual — and brought the house of the 
philistines down on my head and neck! The only 
difference is that unlike Samson, I survived! I'm 


recently in Toronto. 





still here — still going strong! And, the recognition 
of my being alive, I suppose, is the nomination for 
the Nobel Prize. 

Of course, I think it has made people not only 
raise their eyebrows, but also perhaps, to raise 
their sights. It has made the more thoughtful peo- 
ple read my work with an attention they were not 
prepared to give to it earlier. I've noted for exam- 
ple, that my readings wherever I give them. . .are 
very well attended with people coming with many 
volumes they have been collecting over the years 
to be autographed. There's an altogether different 
attitude towards me and my work ever since the 
Nobel Prize nomination. 


What kind of strength does it take to survive as a 
poet in this century? 


I don't know that I can answer the question as to 
what kind of strength — excepting to use a phrase 
like moral integrity. Or it simply might be stubborn- 
ness, or it might even be vanity. Who knows what 
makes a man say: ‘'This is what I believe and I 
don't care what you do to me, I'm going to keep on 
saying: ‘This is what I believe'!"’ It could be vanity. 
It could be pride. It could be arrogance. It could be 
moral integrity. It could be a dedication to truth. It 
could be one of these things, or all of these things. 
But, certainly, the undeniable fact is that poets in 


the Twentieth Century have had a very, very, 
hard time of it. 

When you consider the number of suicides, the 
number of mental breakdowns, I think it tells you 
that we're living through a very difficult time for 
all human beings. And, because poets are perhaps 
more sensitive to the tensions and difficulties, to 
the moral and political and social harassments of 
our time, they're the ones picked out in one way 
or another for especial tormenting. Either self- 
tormenting or tormenting at the hands of those 
people who would like to see them out of the way 
because they say uncomfortable things that the 
masters and the country do not want heard. 

That would be the situation for honest poets in 
Cuba, or Russia, or Poland, or Czechoslovakia, or 
wherever there are totalitarian regimes. That cer- 
tainly has been the fate of many, many fine poets. 
When one thinks of what Stalin did to a whole 
generation of brilliant poets — and not just poets, 
but brilliant novelists and short story writers like 
Isaac Babel — one's flesh begins to crawl! And I 
find myself cursing a man like Stalin and people 
like him! Yet, these are the people who are unfor- 
tunately in charge of the world's affairs. And poets 
do not have bombs and bombers and tanks, or 
even automatic rifles with which to gun down the 
Stalins and the Pinochets and the other dictators! 


The subject of love has much occupied you in your 
work. Isaac Bashevis Singer, the Nobel laureate, has 
said ‘Without sex and love, there would be no 
creativity." Would you share that view? 


It's a view I've held to very firmly! I know that I 
can corroborate that statement from my own ex- 
perience. I wrote my first poem to a very beautiful 
teacher by the name of Miss Benjamin. And, I cer- 
tainly had a real sexual lust for her, and I was 
fascinated by her cleavage. In fact, she gave mea 
life-long interest in cleavages. It has never left me. 
So, there I am, a lustful pre-adolescent writing my 
first poem — and out of what? — out of sheer 
frustrated desire that I couldn't pass my hand over 
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her lovely bosom or put my finger where her 
cleavage was. And thereafter, I noted that I was 
turned on to write poetry by some attractive 
young girl who happened to be in my class. 

This has been with me ever since then, ever 
since I was ten or eleven. In other words, for 
something like sixty years I have found myself 
writing poems about women. I believe I'm the on- 
ly North American poet who has a book entitled, 
'The Love Poems of Irving Layton.'’ And when 
you look at the lives of people like Charlie 
Chaplin, or Picasso or other prolific geniuses, 
there can be no question at all — I was thinking of 
Theodore Dreiser — there can be no question at all 
of the very intimate relationship there is between 
creativity and sex. And why should anybody be 
surprised at that? Sex, after all, is life! What the 
hell is sexuality if it isn't life? 


There is a story about Socrates, who in reply to a 
young man who asked him about marriage, answered, 
“Sure, go ahead. If you find a good woman, you'll be 
happy. If not, you can become a philosopher like me!" 


Well, one could perhaps say something similar, 
“Tf you are not happy, you can turn into a poet.” 
But it doesn't work that way, because a poet's 
nature is quite, quite radically different from that 
of a philosopher! Woman will always play a cen- 
tral part in any poet's life. It is woman that does 
two things for a poet, and that is why she will 
always be important to him. The first thing she 
does for him is to put him in touch with his un- 
conscious; and that's extremely important. 

Only a woman can do that, as well as she alone 
can do it — put the poet in touch with his un- 
conscious — give him impulses and feelings, ties, 
affiliations with his unconscious that nobody else 
can do for him. And, the other thing that woman 
does for the poet is to — ah! — make him feel a 
part of the universe, the cosmos, in a wonderful 
thrilling way — so that he walks taller, so that he is 
taller, so that he has grandiose emotions, euphoric 
feelings that make him reach out beyond the stars. 
He really feels tremendous and elated and very, 
very alive! 

Now, let's talk about that feeling of aliveness, 
that feeling of vitality which a woman will give to 
the poet when he is in love with her. Now, this is an 
important proviso that one has to add. The unfor- 
tunate thing about the poet, however, is that he 
has a dual nature: He needs a woman to inspire 
him, but he also needs a woman to do his laundry. 
The woman who does the laundry doesn't inspire. 
The woman who inspires doesn't want to do the 
laundry. As a result, the poet often finds himself 
with two women on his hands. And anyone who 
has studied the life of another who is a poet will 
see how often this situation turns up. 

Now, the ridiculous thing about it is that you 
can switch around: the laundress and the inspiring 
muse can become the wife and laundress. The 
point is that the one who is performing the 
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domestic duties walks out of that glow so dear to 
the heart of the poet, and, therefore ceases to in- 
spire him. And the poet lives through vying for 
and with inspiration. So there you have the mak- 
ing of the tragedy. 

In other words, you've got there a peculiar sort 
of triangle applying solely to the creator-artist. 
When I say the word poet I really mean your 
creative artist. What I have said would apply 
equally to your composer, your sculptor, your 
painter. The need for two women: the one woman 
who will do the daily chores of his life, mother 
him, nurture him, give him his cough medicine, 


-"'THE POET HAS A DUAL 
NATURE: HE NEEDS A 
- WOMAN TO INSPIRE HIM, 
_ BUT HE ALSO NEEDS A 
WOMAN TO DO HIS — 
 EAUNDRY. 


make sure he takes his aspirin when he's got a 
cold; and the woman who is remote and a goddess 
— can inspire, precisely because. she is not in his 
kitchen running around in slippers at ease, not 
giving him his aspirin, isn't discussing with him 
his bronchial tubes. And, for this reason, she is his 
inspiration! 


You have written about two central themes — one 1s 
the tension between reason and energy, the other is 
the seeming irreconcilable opposition between science 
and morality. 


The tension between reason and energy is one of 
the several antinomies I see in the human condi- 
tion: the antinomies between life and death, of 
motion and rest, of male and female. Well, the an- 
tinomy between reason and energy, between 
thinking and feeling or willing: I've said 
somewhere that genius consists in the possession 
of both passion and wisdom. Passion tends to 
drive out reflectiveness, thought, lust even. 

On the other hand, if you're very passionate, 
completely passionate, that drives out thought and 
you're capable of all kinds of reckless ex- 
travagances that indeed may prove to be self- 
destructive! And, let's face it! There's a strong self- 
destructive element in all creative people! Let's 
face it, destruction and creativity are really two 
sides of the same coin as far as the poet's tempera- 
ment and nature goes. So, it's how to maintain a 
balance between reason and energy that remains a 
cardinal problem for your creative artist. 


The other theme? 


There really is no morality in the enterprise of 
the sciences. The scientist, as an objective prober 
of nature's secrets, can be a man without any feel- 
ing, any compassion! Let's put it bluntly! He's so- 
meone who can construct death camps just as easi- 
ly and just as well as he can construct bridges and 
dams. He can’ put his talent to a destructive, a 
diabolical purpose, just as readily as he can to a 
profoundly creative process. 

Science encourages a kind of ingenuity mood, 
and unless this empirical, engineering, 
manipulative mood is refined and subtlized and 
humanized by a training in ethics then we are in 
deep trouble. Because we are producing people 
who can use their intellect, as I said before, to 
manufacture bombs or death camps. . . 


The scientist has to be taught ethics. They have 
to be humanized. They have to be made compas- 
sionate through a study of literature and history. 
They must be given humane values; otherwise 
their tools can be the most destructive, the most 
murderous, the most homicidal that man has ever 
created or known! 


You've said that Canadians are congenitally unable 
to distinguish between a poem and a New Brunswick 
potato. 


When I wrote those words or said those words, 
the situation was somewhat different from what it 
is now. Today, there are more people attending 
poetry readings than ever before. There are more 
Canadians who are buying books of poetry than 
ever before. One significant fact that has to be 
mentioned is that for the first time Canadian 
poetry is actually being taught in the public 
schools — both the primary and in the secondary 
schools. 

Now there are courses in almost every universi- 
ty given on Canadian literature. Now, that was not 
so when I first began to write way back in 1942. 
And, I remember through the decades of the '50s 
and the ‘60s pleading at various teachers’ 
meetings for the introduction of Canadian 
literature into the schools and my plea invariably 
fell on deaf ears. 

Now, with regard to the critics, there's a great 
deal of difference between what the establishment 
critics and reviewers are writing about poetry — 
certainly about my own poetry — a great deal of 
difference between that and the real fact. The real 
fact is that today I'm perhaps Canada's only V.P. 
— Canada's only Visible Poet — and that my books 
and poems are read by an ever increasing au- 
dience and read very appreciatively. 

There's a gap it seems to me between the critics 
and the reading public. And, I imagine the same 
thing would hold true for other poets besides 
myself: that the people who are reviewing the 
books come from a small group who are not very 
much in touch with what is happening in the 
world and even in their own country! © 
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Summer Reflections 


Got any news you'd like to tell former classmates? If you do, please send it 
along (indicating class, campus and faculty) for publication in the fall. 
Or if you have any suggestions that you think might help improve this 


magazine, please send those along. 
Or both. 


Lastly, a word about new addresses. During the summer break, we shall be 
bringing our mailing lists up to date. There couldn't be a better time to tell us if 
you're changing yours. (If you are moving, and want to tell us about your new 
address, please include your old address label with your message.) 


Write to: 


Concordia University Magazine 
Public Relations 

Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve West 
Montreal H3G 1M8 










y , HE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS THEY SET OUT FOR 
BLUE SPRINGS, THE SIX OF THEM. TWO RODE HORSEBACK, AND 
FOUR WERE IN THE LONG FARMWAGON WITH THE TALL SIDES. 
BELOW WORMEATEN MOULDY GREY BLANKETS AND BALD 
BUFFALO SKINS ON THE PLANK FLOOR OF THE WAGON LAY A 
NARROW BLACK WOODEN BOX THAT HAD BEEN NAILED SHUT. 

THEY LEFT THE DAYLIGHT OF KANSAS AND BURROWED INTO 
THE DARKNESS OF MISSOURI. JOHN DEAN HANDLED THE TEAM 
AND WAS TOLD TO KEEP ONE EYE OUT FOR THE STAR OF 
CONTINUED 














A novel 
yy William Goede 





History labels William Clarke Quantrill a horsethief and murderer who bullied 
his way through Missouri towns and neighbourhoods as Confederate and Unionist 
sympathies collided during the U.S. Civil War. 

As one of many gangleaders during the war, Quantrill was the first white to 
perfect guerilla warfare techniques learned from the Indians. Instead of using 
them to further the cause of the Confederacy, Quantrill succeeded only in enraging 
his enemies and making his Secessionist allies suspicious. 

William Goede has dared to imagine the real man behind the Quantrill of 
history, a drifter turned inspired soldier. His remarkable cast of characters 
includes Kate, Charley Quantrill’s passionate teenage mistress, the ghostly double, 
George Todd, and Quantrill’s chief rival, Anderson. 

William Goede was born in Wisconsin and studied at the University of 
Edinburgh before teaching in New England and California. He emigrated to 
Canada in 1966 and taught at the University of Victoria until 1971 when he 
began a lengthy study of William Clarke Quantrill and the Border War. He lived 
on Vancouver Island where Quantrill is said to have escaped and eventually to 
have been murdered. 
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Bethlehem, but he informed them they were headed the wrong 
way for any Star of Bethlehem and besides he was following the 
slow steady shadow of the man in the road ahead of him. 

“Charley Hart," he said, '‘he's supposed to be a wise man, you 
know." 

The moon fell down over Westport and smiled at a sign point- 
ing southeast to Blue Springs. In the back of the wagon Plunk 
Ball drew the crisp buffalo skin tight about his own hide and wat- 
ched the man beside him heave the jug again over his head. You 
could tell by the sound there wasn't much left in it because of 
that goddamn Morrison, who sat up there beside Dean with a 
shotgun across his lap. At least now they had the jug, and they 
would make sure there wasn't a whole lot left for Al Southwick, 
who rode behind the wagon in the dust, because Southwick was 
a Baptist and you couldn't trust Baptists with a jug that had 
something less than three fingers in it. | 

"Christ, Lipsey!"’ he growled, ‘’you'll drown in that stuff 
unless you come up for air now and then." ; 

Chalk Lipsey cradled the jug. ''I shouldn't even be here,’ he 
growled. ‘'I don't know why in hell I come this time." 

“You want me to tell you?"’ Ball took the jug and swirled it 
around, listening to it. '‘Money."' 

“You like to put a dollar on everything, don't you?" 

Five dollars,'’ he said, sucking at the jug. ‘A quarter a head.” 

“You got it all worked out. People like you give niggerin’ a bad 
name.’ 

Yeah," he said, lowering it. '’People like me got no principles. 
Ain't that what you mean?”’ 

That's what I mean.'’ It was a good moon, they could see each 
other's features. '‘Now give me that jug.” 

Ball passed it back and watched him shoulder it and lay the 
beak onto his lip. ''That's because people like you, Chalk, own 
all the goddamn principles. There just ain't enough of them to go 
around to everybody.” 

Chalk thumbed the cork into the neck. '’The way I look at it, it 
hasn't got nothing to do with principles, niggers is human just 
like the rest of us." 

The words were loud and clear. The man in front of the wagon 
turned and looked back. 

Dean spun about on the seat. ‘Quiet, you two!’ he said. ''Even 
Charley can hear you. Now pass the jug back up here where it 
belongs.'’ 

What about Southwick?" 

To hell with Southwick." 

“Anyway,'' said Dean, quieter, '‘you heard what Charley said 
about the other side of the Iron Bridge.” 

“What would he know?" said Lipsey, sinking. 

Charley figures if they're going to stop us,"' said Dean, lean- 
ing close to Morrison, who listened, ‘'they'll come at us 
somewheres between Iron Bridge and Fire Creek." 

The country lay about them like a moonlit corpse, and they ap- 
peared to be its undertakers, their long wagon rattling over the 
gravel roads. The land was empty, hushed, as if waiting for 
something to begin. Once a stagecoach came ringing out of the 
gloom and vanished again into the darkness. They met a tall muf- 
fled horseman, a long Kentucky rifle crossways in his saddle. He 
rode like a dead man and stared straight ahead as if only he knew 
what he was looking for. It was a night of churches, steeple- 
starward, blazing with candles, resonant, skirted all about with 
wagons and buggies, democrats, mule carts. In among the yews 
along the road before the cemeteries the Blacks, who waited 
beside the horses and vehicles, set up their painful counterpoint 
against the foursquare glad tunes that sprang from the churches, 
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and they watched the wagon move slowly on down the road. 
“Charley Hart seems to know everything there is to know 
about niggerin’,"’ said Dean. ‘’But.. .” 
But what?" said Morrison. 
“Nothin’."" 
“Why'd you say ‘but'?”’ 
“Well,” he said, leaning, ‘I got the most peculiar feeling the 


other day when he come into my show that somewheres a while 


back I met him, only he didn't look the same.’ 

This is one hell of a place to be getting suspicious!"’ 

Pipe down up there!"’ said a voice from the box. '‘And pass 
that jug back to the troops.”' 

They crossed over a small creek tumbling north through Ma- 
jor's Mill and Fristoe's Fish Trap and the Osage Nation before 
emptying into the Missouri, that freighted it along to the 
Mississippi and out among the Seven Seas. Being the source of it 
all, it still bore a modest title, Little Blue, like everything else in 
this part of the world, a misnomer, because in the spring, 
swollen with winter rain, it became a monster tearing its way 
past all landmarks with little or no regard for man. Little Blue lay 
just east of Big Blue, its older brother, which also snaked its way 
down to the Missouri, and to the east, further still, up against the 
hills, the Sniabar, which watered the lands of White Oak Woods 
and Texas Prairie. It was a series of high plateaus rich in cotton 
and Black slaves. 

Just short of Blue Springs Charley Hart stood ahead of them in 
the road pointing off to a winding path that went down into a 
grove of cottonwoods. They followed him across the flat land 
and down through the trees until they came to a level clearing 
alongside a creek. Dean pulled the team up, and everyone sprang 
to the ground. Charley Hart sat on his horse watching them rub- 
bing out the pain from the long ride. 

“You boys know the plan," he said. ‘Chalk, Ed, Plunk, you 
boys follow me into the house. I'll go in first, you cover me. 
They'll be asleep. I want them all held in their rooms while I go 
out to the barn to secure us all fresh mounts. John, you and Al 
will wait until we're in the house before you hightail it in the 
wagon down around the field to those slave quarters. Get those 
slaves into that wagon as fast as you can. If you have to use guns 
to do it, well do it! We can't foul up just because some nigger says 
he doesn't want to go to Canada. Now, once we got that wagon 
full and I got those fresh mounts out front, you boys in the house 
should be back outside and ready to go. We got to be back on the 
other side of that border by dawn if we expect to make Lawrence 
by noon.'’ John Dean was lighting lanterns. ‘Now, I'm on my 
way, but I'll be back as soon as everything settles down for the 
night. You boys be ready when I return. This has got to have 
good timing or it won't come off.'’ He turned his horse and rode 
up into the moonfilled meadows. 

Let's get at it,’’ said John Dean. 

Ball pulled the long black box onto the tailgate and pried the lid 
off it with a hammer. He ripped it from the box and held it up to 
the lantern. ''Now, this here gift,’ he said, beginning to laugh, 
is addressed to 'The Emigrant Aid Society’, that's us, and it 
comes from the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher... back in 
Boston. Why, look here, he's even written on the outside of the 
box what's inside it."’ 

What's it say?” said Southwick, suppressing his laughter. 

Tt says, ‘Bibles’. Yessir, that's what it says. It says, ‘Bibles’." 

‘They must be 'Beechers Bibles'!'’ said Chalk Lipsey. 

Ball reached down into the straw and pulled out a carbine. 

Praise the Lord!"' said Ed Morrison, holding his gift close to 
the lantern and studying it. U 
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